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“The Practical Teacher” 


Technical Scholarships 


Continued Success of our Scheme. 





attract students from all parts of the Empire. Each post brings to the Editor 
a fresh batch of preliminary application forms, and a large number of Scholar- 
ship holders are already at work on the first Instruction Papers promptly sent 
out by the officials of the International Correspondence Schools. Meanwhile, there are 
fresh signs that the pluck and enterprise of these progressive readers of our paper will 
eventually be substantially rewarded. If, as Mr. Wells asserts, the future is to the 
engineer, then the teacher who prepares himself to impart technical instruction is 
destined to take a worthy and remunerative share in the newer system of education. 
Our courses of instruction have been, for a long time, too clerical, too bookish—too 
much of a far-off imitation of a literary secondary education. We are going to change 
all that in the near future. 


Our Offer Still Open. 


Those of our readers who have not already made application for one of our Free 
Technical Scholarships, tenable at the International Correspondence Schools, are advised 
to fill in at once the preliminary inquiry form to be found on the eighth page of the 
loose Supplement to our April issue. Our offer will remain open at least during the 
month of June, and possibly fora longer period. The work can go on steadily during the 
summer months and at the student's own pace. Moreover, with the light Instruction 
Paper of the I.C.S. in his pocket, the Scholarship holder can pursue his studies in the 
open air as readily as in his own room. The I.C.S. is essentially a summer institution, 


The First Steps of the I.C.S. Method. 


As soon as the student’s name has been entered upon the rolls, the I.C.S. send him 
the first two Instruction Papers of his Course, together with explicit directions for 
proceeding with his studies, addressed envelopes in which to send his examination work 
to London, and blank forms on which to ask for special information, should there be 
some portion of his instruction that he fails te understand. Having finished the first 
examination paper, the student forwards it to the Schools and studies his second 
Instruction Pamphlet. 

When the student’s work is received in the Instruction Department, the examiners 
criticise it, mark its errors, write a clear explanation of whatever may have been mis- 
understood, and return it to him. If his Examination Papers are up to the I.C:S. 
standard of go per cent., the student receives a percentage certificate, together with 
his third Instruction Paper. 

If his work is below the standard, he re-studies the parts in which he is deficient 
until he thoroughly understands the subject. All examination work is treated in this 
thorough manner. 

The student is encouraged in every possible manner to persist in his studies. The 
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instructor sends out letters of encouragement at frequent intervals to all students who 
are behindhand with their work. In this connection it may also be mentioned that 
the members of the I.C.S. Field Staff, who are stationed in every centre of industfy, 
are always ready to assist students with their studies, and encourage them in every way 
possible, as many readers of The Practical Teacher can already testify. 


Advantages of Postal Tuition. 


The I.C.S. student receives, in typewritten form, the answer to every question he 
puts to his teacher during his whole Course. If the technical school pupil asks a 
question to-day, will he remember the answer to-morrow, particularly if it be about a 
difficult matter? The answer the I.C.S. student receives is with him to-day, to- 
morrow, next week, next month, next year. He can read it over and over again. It 
is not in at one ear and out of the other. 

It is claimed by the I.C.S. directors that instruction by post encourages the student 
to confess his weaknesses and to ask for help. It thus comes about that his instructor 
learns more of his difficulties and gets a keener insight into his shortcomings. The 
student must communicate with his instructor in writing ; he must answer every ques- 
tion in writing, not loosely or carelessly, as he often does if he is required to answer 
off-hand, but in such a manner that his answer will pass the strictest examination. 


) 


Maine DEPARTMENT, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 














IN MEMORIAM. 


HIS MAJESTY 
KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH. 


Born, 1841. Diep, May 6, 1910, 


At midnight came the Majesty of Death— 
Kings of the earth abide this King’s decree— 
Sudden, and kindlier so, to seal the breath 
And set the spirit free. 





And now the Peace he held most near his heart, 
That Peace to which his country’s steps he led— 
So well for us he played his royal part— 
Broods o’er him lying dead. 


Thus passes Britain’s crown from King to King, 
Yet leaves secure a nation’s deathless love, _ 
Dearer than Empire, yea, a precious thing 
All earthly crowns above. 


O. 8. 


With due acknowledgments to “ Punch.” 











—S> of Pate 


Educational Opinion. 


HE Board of Education’s Report for 1910 pro- 
vides “fine, confused feeding” for all, but a 
particularly appetising meal for teachers, who ought 
to study carefully the statements therein 
contained. They represent the annual 
“ stocktaking” of the department that 
rules the lives of so many of us; and 
whether the result is to your liking or no, it certainly 
makes you sit down and ponder. We confess frankly 
to a feeling of grave disquiet at the revelations con- 
cerning school buildings. hen, on investigation, 3,000 
departments were declared to be housed in unsatis- 
factory premises, of which 970 were condemned uncon- 
ditionally, and 2,000 more were declared to be fit for 
the same condemnation at once, or in default of certain 
specified improvements, we almost rubbed our eyes. 
A good deal of water has flowed under the bridge since 
the Act of 1902—a vast amount of feverish talk has 
been heard, and a considerable quantity of real activity 
has taken place; but we are far from having secured 
even the basis of efficiency—decent physical conditions 
of work—if anything approaching this number of school 
departments is waiting to be “scrapped.” One ex- 
—— is that we are in a transition period. We 
ave heard that remark at any time during the last 
thirty years. Some transitions are like the class of 
clerks actually instituted by one education authority 
—“* permanent temporaries ! ” ; 


# ad ad 

ke compilers of the Report evidently felt that 
this section would cause some consternation, 

for they have been at some pains to ex- 

A Defensive plain and minimise the crude figures. 
Note. The difficulties have been great in the 
way of reform. Double authorities, vary- 

ing standards and resources of the new authorities, 


Food for 
Thought. 
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the sins of the old small School Boards, and the swift 
development of new scholastic requirements—all have 
stood like lions in the path of the departmental officials. 
There is a note of pathos in the remark that “the 
Board’s criticisms and suggestions on this point (how 
to build or improve schools economically) are not always 
well received.” For several sections of the Report, 
smarting under the sense of being misunderstood, the 
Board stands on its defence, and puts up a very pretty 
little fight against the obstruction of those authorities 
who are content to go along in the bad old way. In- 
deed, the feelings of the compilers run away with them 
to the extent of making them commit the usual feminine 
solecism of en “ aggravating” when they only 
mean “ irritating.” gives quite a touch of humanity 
to what would otherwise be bloodless official statement. 
But it gave us a shock to be told that “ it is doubtful 
whether the aggregate number (of unsatisfactory buildings) 
will be very greatly reduced on further investigation.” 


Bad ad ad 

|‘ seems a curious way of allaying public anxiety. 

For the reason is that “the elimination of cases 
in some areas will be partly balanced by the discovery 
of additional cases in other areas.” It 
is as if the school buildings of England 
and Wales were regarded as a veritable 
“Tom Tiddler’s ground” of unsatis- 
factoriness, in which you will always find 2,000 to 3,000 
buildings to condemn. It is now forty years since the 
passing of the Act of 1870, and if that is the upshot 
of the forty years, the sooner schools everywhere, in 
all “areas,” are made suitable, sanitary, and educa- 
tionally efficient, the better for all concerned. And 
we think the condition aimed at by the Board in this 
Report (paragraph 15) is much below what ought to be 
expected. It is not enough that school buildings should 
be in “a condition in which they will not, at all events 
appreciably (italics are ours), prejudice the health of 
the scholars or handicap the efforts of the teachers.” 
Any school building that causes prejudice of that kind 
to whatever degree, ought to be abolished off the face 
of the earth, if any system of education is to be worth 
its name. There is comfort in paragraph 20, in which 
the Board has, metaphorically, rolled up its sleeves; 
for it announces “ a resolute and systematic endeavour ” 
to put an end to unsatisfactory conditions. 


Job’s 
Comforter. 


od # ad 
TOTES of comic relief are not wanting. Accus- 
4 tomed as we are to the dilatory and cumbrous 


procedure of educational authorities, the description 
by an inspector of the necessary steps in- 
volved in the procedure for the provision 
of a new building by one of the county 
authorities made us smile broadly. And 
another inspector, in a similar report, has introduced 
a term which makes us his everlasting debtor. He 
says that a really bad building, condemned by his 
predecessor five or six years ago, is not yet restored 
by the authority. That brings up a new way of regard- 
ing the offending schools—as ancient monuments wait- 
ing to be restored by the reverential hands of the educa- 
tion authorities. 

But in a burst of candour the compilers give away 
the whole case. “Almost every conspicuous fault in 
school planning which now requires remedy can claim 
for itself the authority of some ancient official sug- 
gestion or regulation.” 


Comic 
Relief. 
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“. -« « « « « We but teach 
Strangest inventions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor.” 
There is, after all, poetic justice in the Department 
which suggested the errors being the Department that 
has to correct them. 


a * 5 ad 


1* one paragraph the remark occurs that “ there 
has recently been a reaction on the part of 
authorities in the direction of economising in their 
expenditure on school buildings.” In 

A Danger a second, “ Another danger......is that of 
Ahead. absorption in machinery.” These occur 

in widely separated parts of the Report, 

but to the student of the educational movement in 
England and Wales since 1902 the above collocation 
is significant. Machinery had to be created — much 
machinery—for the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Act, and expenditure flowed merrily in the quarters 
where administrative machinery was being fabricated. 
And the machinery once afoot, there has followed the 
stage which is characterised in the Report as a stage 
where “there is a risk of organisation swallowing up 
everything else......and of education......being subordi- 
nated to matters of less importance.” Among which 
matters are mentioned inquiries into conditions, and 
the value of education as a source of reports and 
statistics. And in the meantime we have those ugly 
statements about school buildings fit only for the 


“scrap heap.” 2 2 F 


AMONG living writers the one who seems most con- 
4 cerned about education— primary, secondary, 
technical, or university—is Mr. H. G. Wells. He is 
positively haunted by the thought of it. 
Mr. H. G. Every one knows how largely it bulks in 
Wells and his earlier works. But in his very latest, 
the Report. The New Machiavelli, he goes at length 
into educational topics, and with his usual 
clear, ironic vision he gives a scathing picture of the 
scientific education of the early days of the Science and 
Art Department. It is extraordinarily true, and yet 
pitifully so. In going through the Report we thought 
for a moment that Mr. Wells had been studying it. 
For among the defects in secondary education are some 
criticisms which might serve as the official justification 
of the bitterly true criticism of Mr. Wells’s last book. 
In his last book but one, The History of Mr. Polly, 
Mr. Wells has another fling at primary education 
this time, and, like the other shot, equally well deserved. 
He gives a vivid description of the chaotic muddle of 
a boy’s mind, the deadening of all imagination, through 
careless, unscientific teaching. And in one of those 
lightning-flash phrases that sear while they illuminate, 
he speaks of Mr. Polly as having come through “ the 
valley of the shadow of education.” 
ad a» # 
|= question of unemployment among certificated 
trained teachers leaving college bids fair to give 
rise to a general mél’e. The section of the Board of 
Education’s Report, which dismisses 
The Tussle lightly the question of unemployed 
over Unem- teachers, and prophesies a dearth in 
ployment. the near future, has roused a storm of 
protest. The N.U.T, and the London 
Teachers’ Association are actively protesting on the 
one hand; Mr. A. J. Mundella in the Daily News comes 


to the aid of Whitehall; and educational authorities 
are gathering statistics every few months with a zeal 
that would be commendable if one felt sure that practical 
good might flow from their study. You can use figures 
with an impressive air of finality—figures concerning 
pupil teachers and bursars by the compilers of the 
Report ; figures concerning the relation in numbers 
between staff and attendance by Mr. Mundella. A fact 
that these figures leave untouched, a fact that cannot 
be blinked, is the fact that teachers, college trained 
and recognised by the Board, are out of employment, 
some for nearly two years; while others, nolens volens, 
have had to leave the profession and take any work 
that came to hand. 
ad wm 
| Shae these facts we can vouch; for the hardships 
entailed in some cases, hardships lasting over 
quite a considerable length of time, we can also vouch. 
If, as Mr. Mundella declares, parsimonious 
How will authorities keep vacancies open instead 
it End? of filling them, and maintain classes of 
huge size in their schools, then surely 
here the Board of Education can step in and cause the 
errors to be rectified. If, on the other hand, as many 
urge, the supplementary teacher ought, long years ago, 
to have been relegated to some educational limbo— 
again the initiative was, and is, with the Board of Edu- 
cation. Whatever the cause—size of classes, employment 
of unqualified teachers, over-production by training 
colleges, parsimony of the authorities, one or all of 
them—the fact remains that unemployment exists on 
a quite appreciable scale, and that general discontent 
exists along with it. It seems to us far too important 
a matter to be lightly dismissed, and its speedy settle- 
ment can only be a good and desirable thing. 


—* WF Pete 
N.U.T. NOTES. 
BY ALLEN CROFT, 


be an interesting document, the Report of the Board 
. of Education is this year especially so on account of 
the pseudo-bombshell it has cast into the Union’s camp, threat- 
ening still another “shortage” in the supply 

The of teachers. The Board of Education, with 
Board of — remarkable (not to say astonishing) enterprise, 
Education— seems to have supplied the entire Press of the 
country with the clouw of its Report in advance ; 

and the newspaper comments on the over-supply discussion 
at Plymouth were barely dry before a bewildered world beheld 
the now notorious counterblast of Sir Robert L. Morant, K.C.B. 
And what does this amount to, after all? Simply that 93 per 
cent. of the men and women who left the training colleges in 
the summer of 1908 were known or believed to have secured 
employment within twelve months. Granted for the moment 
that this is literally true—on the Board’s own showing there 
were still over three hundred successful students unplaced on 
July 1, 1909, and these unfortunate people would then have 
to come into competition with over five thousand fresh young 
men and women seeking appointments on the completion of 
their period of college training. I think it cannot be too widely 
known amongst intending teachers, and their parents and 
guardians, that after the termination of a long and expensive 
four or five years’ training, the Board of Education will regard 
it as eminently satisfactory if over three hundred of their 
number are still left without occupation over a year after their 
college course is completed. The Board, too, seems to consider 
“employment” of any kind as satisfactory ; but had its mem- 
bers any real concern for the welfare of the teaching profession, 
they would regard with absolute horror the intimation that many 
fully certificated teachers are, at this moment, receiving the 
emoluments of uncertificated teachers, and perhaps even worse 
than these. Thoughtful men and women are not likely to forget 
that three or four years ago a prominent official at Whitehall 
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prophesied a t dearth of qualified teachers in the current 
ear; and, with all the facts against him, the Permanent Secretary 
is repeating the egregious prophecy. 
ad a ad 
% OT only is it not the case that the profession is seriously 
overstocked at present, but the fullest study which the 
material available has permitted of the whole problem of supply 
and demand for the teaching profession, as a 
And the national question, has forced the Board to the 
Supply of unwelcome conclusion that there is danger of 
Teachers. serious shortage in a very few ’ time in 
the supply of qualified adult teachers—a shortage 
which is bound to have a damaging effect on the improvement 
of elementary schools in England.” 
Thus writes the Permanent Secretary; and his alarmin 
conclusion is based on the actual numbers who have ente 
upon pupil teachership and bursarship for the year 1909 - 10. 
He must have completely forgotten the multitudinous back- 
doors and side-entrances into the teaching profession, which he, 
at all events, has done nothing to close. on that I shall 
not be surprised some day to see a genuine shortage ; but when 
that day comes, it may be as well to cast the responsibility on 
the right shoulders—namely, those of Sir Robert L. Morant 
himself. In his hot haste to force the closing of the pupil teacher 
centres and instal the bursar, he seems to have overlooked 
entirely the simple fact that the prospects of the teaching pro- 
fession are not sufficiently attractive to induce the parents of 
promising boys and girls to remain contented with “ pocket- 
money” only for them up to the age of twenty or twenty-one, 
and then the possibility of State-created unemployment for an 
indefinite period—in 7 per cent of the cases, admittedly, for 
over twelve months; and this to the satisfaction of the Board. 
Perhaps before these lines are published a reply as crushing 
as — ete will be forwarded from the Union's offices to the 
Press of the country, showing that whilst the Board’s statements 
are, like its prophecies, of a “ hypothetical ” character, there are 
still hundreds of trained certificated teachers out of employment. 
And whilst this remains the case, the N.U.T. will be discharging 
a public duty in keeping such facts prominently before the notice 
of aj] whom they may concern. 


—~o oe Pate 


THE EYESIGHT OF 
CHILDREN. 


BY J. P. O'HEA, F.R.C.S. (ENG.), M.B. (LOND.), LECTURER AND 
MEDICAL OFFICER IN L.C.C. SCHOOLS. 


poms bodies all over the country are becoming 

more and more alive to the fact that the care of 
the eyesight of children during their schooldays is of 
the very greatest importance, affecting as it does their 
capacity to derive advantage from the education offered 
them, and their career in atter-life. 

It behoves those in authority in the schools to have 
a clear conception of the factors affecting vision, in 
order that a Tiligent watch may be kept over the con- 
ditions which affect the children’s eyes for good or evil. 

The matter is not really very difficult, and I shall 
endeavour to explain it as simply as may be, avoiding 
as far as I can the use of technical terms. 

The visual defects from which a child may suffer may 
be one of the following—long-sight, short-sight, astig- 
matism, spasm of accommodation. 

In the normal eye the refractive power of the lens and 
the distance of the retina from it are such that rays of 
light coming from distant objects, and hence practically 
parallel, are brought to a focus on the retina (Fig. 1). 

On looking at a near object (Fig. 2), the eye must 
focus or accommodate for clear vision. This is brought 
about by the lens bulging in a forward direction—that 
is, becoming more convex. The lens is an elastic body 
situated within the eye behind the iris. When the eye 
is in a state of rest, it is prevented from bulging by the 
action of a ligament. 


SCHOOL 


When the eye focusses for a near 
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object, or accommodates, a circular muscle also within 
the eye pulls upon this ligament, relaxes it, and allows 
the elastic lens to become more convex. 

The point to grasp is that the normal eye is “ at rest ” 
for distant objects, and “ at work ” or focusses for near 
ones. 

The Production of Short-sight (Myopia).—Everybody 
knows that when we read a book, and the light is poor, 
we have to hold it much nearer to our eyes in order to 


- 
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obtain distinct vision. Now, let us take the case of a 
child reading or writing in a room where the lighting 
conditions are faulty. We have the following sequence :— 

1. The child bends its head towards the book. This 
means that, the object being near the eyes, a very 
strong effort of focussing has to be made; the focussing 
muscle acts strongly to allow the lens to become sufli- 
ciently convex. 

2. The eyeballs turn inwards or converge by the 
action of certain muscles which are attached to them 
externally. Now, the eyeballs are not rigid things by 
any means, They are little globes filled with fluid 
matter; and, moreover, in the case of a young child 
their coats are soft and yielding, as, indeed, are all 
— tissues. 

3. In addition to the above forces acting on the eyes 
there is the effect of bending the head down. This 
checks the return of blood from the eyes along the veins 
of the neck, raises the blood-pressure in the former, 
and tends to distend them. The net result of these 
actions is that the eyeball becomes gradually pulled 
out of shape; it becomes elongated from before back- 
wards, and we get the condition shown in Fig. 3. 


iC 


Fie, 2. 


The result is that such an eye cannot see distinctly 
distant objects, the rays from which are practically 
— and come to a focus in front of the retina. 

he child can see near objects only; it is short-sighted. 

If things are not rectified, the eyeballs become more 
and more stretched, and the object looked at has to be 
brought nearer and nearer to the eyes, till at last it 
must be placed only a few inches away for the child 
to be able to see at all. 
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Now, the nearer the object the greater the pull of 
the muscles on the eyeballs as they converge on it; and 
the more the eyes are pulled out of shape, the myopia 
rapidly progresses. A degeneration of the nerve layers 
at the back of the eye occurs, and insensitive patches 
form in which all visual power is lost. Finally, the 
whole contents of the eyeballs become turbid and 
opaque, and complete blindness is the result. 

-NeH 
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It cannot be too strongly insisted upon, then, that 
myopia is a serious thing; that it is, in the vast majority 
of cases, an acquired and preventable disease; and 
that it can be brought about in a previously normal 
eye if forced to work under taulty conditions. 

But, unfortunately, the evil does not end here: 
myopia can be handed down to the next generation. 
Thousands of children to-day are coming into the world 
myopic, and ready to become stil! more so if the disease 
be not at once recognised and the greatest care be taken. 

Undoubtedly long hours of close study—that is, the 
eyes being constantly focussed for near objects—affect 
the eyes of young children very injuriously, and the 
German nation, a nation of students, is also practically 
becoming a nation of myopes ! 

Long-sight.—Children are practically always long- 
sighted when born—that is to say, that the length of 
the eye from before backwards 1s too short to allow 
of rays from distant objects being brought to a focus 
on the retina without a focussing action being called 
into play. It follows from this that such an eye is 
never “at rest”—it must focus for both near and 
distant objects. 

The eyes may remain in this ill- developed state, 
they may develop into the normal eye, or they may 
pass on into the condition of myopia. 


Pin P . N.R 
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Fra. 4. 


As has been said in the beginning, when we look at 
a near object the eyes converge or turn inwards. At 
the same time the eye focusses. There is an association 
between the action of the focussing muscle and the 
muscles which cause convergence of the eyes. 

In long- sight we have an action of the focussing 
muscle in excess of what is normal, and we get also as 
a concomitant an over-action of the converging muscles. 
In bad cases we get internal squint. 


Astigmatism.—This is a congenital condition. In this 
affection the meridians of the eye are not equally curved ; 
the vertical meridian may be more curved than the 
horizontal, or vice versd. As a result of this unequal 
curvature, vertical and horizontal rays proceeding 
from objects looked at cannot be focussed on the retina 
at one and the same time if the lens bulges equally, 
as normally it ought to do. Nature strives to secure 
distinct vision by an unequal bulging of the lens brought 
about by unequal action of the focussing muscle. This 
causes a great degree of eye-strain, and the sufferers 
from it get intense headache either in the frontal region 
over the eyes, or at the back of the head where the 
centre for vision is situate in the brain. 

There is a condition which sometimes occurs in an 
eye normal as regards its shape and refractive power, 
called spasm of accommodation. This affection occurs 
in delicate children, particularly in cases of study for 
competitive examinations and prizes. It is a condition 
of over-action of the focussing muscle causing parallel 
rays from distant objects to come to a focus in front 
of the retina. It stimulates short-sight, and will progress 
into it if the conditions are not speedily altered. 

Symptoms which point to Defective Vision.—It cannot 
be too strongly insisted on that the fact of a child being 
able to read the whole of the test-type does not neces- 
sarily prove that its vision is normal. The child may 
be suffering from a high degree of ‘‘ long-sight ’’ urgently 
calling for spectacles, and yet be able to read the dis- 
tant type by virtue of a strong focussing action. It is 
well, therefore, to be well acquainted with symptoms 
which point to visual defects, although some of these 
children may be ‘“‘ normal” so far as being able to read 
the test-type is concerned. 

1. Constant occurrence of headache either in the 
frontal region or at the back of the head. 

2. Recurrent attacks of conjunctivitis or inflamma- 
tion of the delicate skin which covers the eyes and lines 
the eyelids. 

3. Styes—a blocking and subsequent inflammation 
of the glands at the roots of the eyelashes. 

4. Squint. 

5. “Blinking ” of the eyelids, twitching of the face, 
are often due to astigmatism. Some cases of epilepsy 
have been known to be set up by astigmatism, and the 
attacks have ceased after the prescription of the proper 
spectacles. 

6. Complaint that the letters run together, or go 
“blurry ” when reading or writing. 

7. The child looks sideways when trying to read the 
distant type, and tends to nip the eyelids together. 
This often indicates astigmatism. 

We have seen how the visual affections of the eyes 
are produced, and the symptoms they give rise to. Let 
us now consider what we can do to avoid them. 

The working room should be well lit, and the light 
should come from the back and left side, so that the 
children shall not work in their own shadow. The rooms 
in the well-appointed London County Council schools 
are carefully designed to secure this, and it would be 
well for the children all over the kingdom if they were 
catered for in like manner. 

The height of the seat and desk should be so propor- 
tioned that the child does not have to stoop over its 
work. Not only does this constant stooping interfere 
with the circulation of the eyes, but it also cramps the 
chest, and hindering the due performance of the re- 
spiratory movements reacts prejudiciously on the general 
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health. When the child is sitting erect. the desk should 
be about two inches higher than the elbows. In read- 
ing at the desk, the book should be so supported that 
it is at an angle of 45°. 

To sum up, then, children are born long-sighted, and 
some remain so. Under proper conditions of work 
and nourishment, the eye develops into the normal. 
With prolonged hours of study and faulty conditions, 
myopia ensues. 

Myopia is a product of civilisation. So strenuous is 
the struggle for existence that children of tender years 
are sent to school to acquire the knowledge which shall fit 
them for the battle of hfe. And undoubtedly thousands 
of children pay very dearly for it with their eyes. Near 
work in the school—and in the towns in which they live 
houses and near objects on every side—the young eyes 
are continually focussing, continually at work; they get 
no chance of rest during the waking hours. 

Myopia is decidedly on the increase; the conditions 
which cause it are on the increase; and myopia breeds 
myopia. 

Savage races who use their eyes scarcely at all for 
near objects, whose gaze roams over the skies or the 
boundless prairie, are free from it. Their eyes are not 
under the constant strain hour after hour, day after 
day, as obtains among us. We cannot go back to the 
savage state—civilisation has decidedly its advantages ; 
but, if it is to mean damaged eyes, the price is a high 
one. These are high-pressure days—mere babes go to 
achool—it has to be—but we should take the very 
greatest pains to give them as little “ near-work” as 
may be, and to keep a close watch over the conditions 
in which this work is done. That prolonged study is 
the cause of the increasing number of cases of defective 
vision is shown by the fact that the percentage of such 
cases rises steadily with the standards. Teachers, then, 
should realise how very important is this question of 
the sight of our children in the schools. To them is 
allotted not only the task of turning out the children 
with healthy bodies and vigorous minds, but of keeping 
guard also over their sight—the eyesight of the nation. 


STORIES OF KING EDWARD. 
An officer of the Grenadier Guards, a regiment in which 
His Majesty was particularly interested, fell into serious 
money troubles, and had to leave the service, ultimately 
becoming almost destitute. The Prince, as he then was, 
heard of the case, and soon the poor ex-officer received a 
letter from a firm of solicitors asking him to call on them. 
He did so, and was given, to his amazement, a consider- 
able sum of money, together with the offer of a good ap- 
pointment abroad. The Prince’s name was not disclosed, 
by His Royal Highness’s express command, but a plau- 
sible story was told of an old comrade who wished thus 
anonymously to recompense former acts of kindness. 
Better known, perhaps, is the story of a large silver ink- 
stand, which Queen Alexandra particularly values. It 
bears the inscription : “ To the Prince of Wales. From 
one who saw him conduct a blind beggar across the street. 
In memory of a kind and Christian action.” The incident 
occurred in Pall Mall at a busy time of the day, and the 
beggar, with his dog, was vainly trying to cross in safety 
when King Edward, who chanced to be passing at the mo- 
ment, took the poor fellow by the arm and guided him to 
the other side. A few days afterwards the inkstand 
arrived at Marlborough House, with no card or letter, or 
other clue to the donor’s identity, which, indeed, was 
never revealed.—“ King Edward the Seventh” (Nelson). 




























































THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE GUILD 
OF PLAY 


AT THE BERMONDSEY TOWN HALL, 
ST. GEORGE’S DAY, APRIL 23. 


Shakespeare born April 23, 1564; died April 23, 1616. 


BERMONDSEY IN SHAKESPEARE’S Day. 


BEBMONDEBY in 1610 was a pleasant, suburban 

retreat. The old abbey, around which the 
hamlet had grown, was now a nobleman’s seat, with 
spacious grounds, surrounded by fields on the east and 
south, where the land rose gradually to the hills at 
Dulwich, Brixton, and Penge. Between the abbey and 
the Thames were a few fine houses, and (to judge from 
Ralph Aggas’s map, drawn in 1560) many cottages, 
but with ample breathing space about them. 

About a mile to the west of the abbey, and joined to 
it by the Long Lane, lay Southwark’s High Street, 
down which the Canterbury Pilgrims had ambled on 
their comfortable way. London Bridge, a bishop’s 
palace, and a theatre, Shakespeare’s “ wooden O,” The 
Globe, were near at hand. It is most probable that the 
ar found himself often in the pleasant fields that 

acked both Southwark and Bermondsey, and he would 
surely be a welcome guest at the noblemen’s houses in 
the latter suburb. And here, on St. George’s Day, the 
villagers most likely commemorated the saint of Merrie 
England, by dancing the morris after a walk down the 
Long Lane or the Bermondsey street to see the comedy 
of the “ Merry Wives” at The Globe; and here the 
children made themselves garlands and daisy-chains, 
or crowded about the peddler, listening with open mouth 
to his song. Then, when evening fell and the sound of 
bells from the churches across the water came faintly 
into the quiet village of Bermondsey, only a few way- 
farers would meet Dogberry and his rustic watch going 
their solemn round. 


A LaTER BERMONDSEY. 


In 1910 Bermondsey is not quite idyllic. It is hard 
to believe that these narrow, crowded streets cover 
sweet meadows, through which streams wandered to 
join the Thames; that on holidays the children danced 
and sang among the flowers; and that the air was 
reasonably sweet. But though the fields are gone, the 
children have the ancient love of movement and fun. 
The pity was that their ancient songs and dances and 
games had gone with the fields and the fairies. Could 
they come back again? Or was fancy dead and lost for 
ever? The outlook was blank enough in all conscience, 
but the results of trying to revive these old English 
games must to-day be very gratifying to the originator 
of the movement, Mrs. Kimmins, who took in hand 
the task of teaching them to the children living about 
the Bermondsey Settlement. 


Sr. Grorae’s Day, 1910. 


[The dances were arranged by Mrs. Woolnoth ; the costumes 
designed by Miss Alice Rennie; quintet arranged by 
Miss Katharine Rennie ; the music adapted and arranged 
by Mr. Richard Carter; produced under the direction 
of Mrs. C. W. Kimmins.] 


St. George’s Day, 1910, will remain a day to be 
marked with a white stone by all who were fortunate 
enough to witness the refined play of three hundred 
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children taught by helpers from the Settlement. Apart 
from the actual dancing and singing (which were 
admirable), there was exquisite taste shown in group- 
ing the children, in the choice of harmonious colours 
for their dresses, and in the manner in which the chil- 
dren delivered their lines. There was “ nothing over- 
done or came tardy off ;” and for an hour or two one 
was living in another world—a world of fancies drawn 
from poetry, from fairyland, and from Christian tradi- 
tion. St. George, St. Nicholas, and St. Martin raised 
their banners, and retired with their attendants to 
form an audience for the dancers and singers, who 
gambolled and sang to King James I. and his royal 
court. 

And one felt there was nothing incongruous in this ; 
far otherwise, for the dominant feeling which fused 


all, these varied parts, and made them flow smoothly 
in ‘the mind, was the patent fact that here were three 
hundred children made supremely happy through the 
unselfish labour of the Guild of Play. 

The performance was divided into two parts. The 
first was heralded by the runners, who cried quaintly 
that St. George was coming :— 


** Make way, O. 
Awake, St. George, an English Knight, O, 
For summer is a-come O, and winter is ago.” 


Then St. George himself entered (with a fearsome 
captive dragon), and behind his banner a grave com- 
pany of attendants marched. 

St. Martin, patron saint of the Guild of the Brave 
Poor Things, whose home at Chorley was instituted 
by Mrs. Kimmins, followed in similar fashion—St. 





Martin, the soldier saint, who, as tradition tells, cut his 
cloak in half to clothe a beggar. 

And then St. Nicholas, patron saint of scholars and 
children all the world over, and therefore fitly chosen 
as the patron saint of the Guild of Play, walked forward 
with his followers. 

The assembled two or three hundred children made 
a brave show, and when they were all finally grouped 
at the end of the hall, it was apparent that an artist 
had had the matter in hand. Facing the platform as 
they did, the children made a very graceful sight, 
admirably harmonising with the merry games that 
followed. In fact, they formed the audience to the 
revels, and their applause broke in cheerfully. These 
revels made up the second part of the programme. 
King James, his children, and his court entered with" a 


flourish, walked decorously towards the raised dais, 
and were grouped artistically about the stage. The 
immortal poet himself was master of the revels, and his 
bow to the king in introducing the players was worth 
a pilgrimage (even a Tube pilgrimage) to see. 

In a moment the audience had passed from mediaval 
days—from St. George, St. Martin, and St. Nicholas, 
from a continual show that looked like a succession of 
pictures by Mr. Selwyn Image or Mr. Heywood Sumner 
—to Elizabethan daintiness, grace, and humour. The 
children grouped at the end of the hall sang three songs 
from The Tempest—"* Come unto these yellow sands,” 
“ Full fathom five,” and “ Where the bee sucks ”— 
and each was accompanied by delightful dances: the 
first by the dance of the Water Babies, the next by the 
dance of the Sea Nymphs, and the last by the dance 
of the Elves. These were all alike delightful: the little 
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performers entered into them with such zest, and the 
movements were so rhythmical and original, that one 
could have seen them again and again. The children 
were the prettiest fairies in the world; and many a 
middle-aged and portly person must have felt tempted, 
like Uncle Gregory, Aunt Imogen, and Aunt Caroline 
in “ Pinkie and the Fairies,” to put wreaths on their 
heads and dance with such merry sprites. 

The song that followed (“‘ When daisies pied”) from 
Love’s Labour’s Lost gently led the mind to the rustic 
a -air life of As You Like It, in which a village dance, 

a hunting jig, and an admirable set of country dances 
accompanied songs from the play. It was a capital 
idea to group the fairies and elves from the former 
dances on the floor in a compact circle ; from all points 
of view they continuously broke in with a kaleidoscopic 





effect against the dancers who were performing about 
them on all sides. 

The pretty dance to accompany the song “O Mistress 
mine” from Twelfth Night was followed by a delightful 
peddler, who outdid the merry Autolycus in glee :— 


“ Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
“And ’ merrily hent the style—a ! 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile—a!” 


But |this merry peddler was tireless, and his sober- 
faced dog a joy for ever. 

After this King James and his court danced an 
excellent minuet, and then retired. The festival had 
begun on a stately note; it was brought to a close 
on one that was very fitting to the occasion. The 
three saints, with their attendants, now moved down 
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the hall, until all stood in three parallel lines, three or 
four abreast, facing the platform, and each line backed 
by its banner. It was a striking sight, artistic in the 
highest degree. And when these all broke out into 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “Children’s Song,” it was a 
moment to be remembered. 

We have moved far from the grim mid-Victorian 
ideal of treating children. The pressure of London and 
of the great towns on these young lives has called for 
sympathy; the Guild of Play has shown how to give 
this sympathy a practical turn. It is impossible to 
tell how much the training for such a performance may 
mean to the children, to say nothing of the performance 
itself. Colour, movement, fancy—these appeal to the 

id to the child 
and it is a good thing that, 


child in the Bermondsey of 1910 as they di 
of 1610. and will for ever ; 


through the efforts of far-seeing people who love chil- 
dren, there is an increasing effort to brighten the 
children’s lives. 





A BIOGRAPHY OF KING EDWARD. 


Messrs. NELSON AND Sons, within a few days of the death of 
King Edward, issued an extra number of their famous Seven- 
penny Library, containing a complete biography of the late 
monarch—a piece of enterprising publishing which was the ad- 
miration and wonder of the town. The book is tastefully pro- 
duced in purple cloth, and in other external matters is a worthy 
companion to the dainty series of which it forms a special issue. 
The biography has been written by a writer who has had 
special opportunity of er just the iaformetion which is 





interesting to all of us, and has presented a record of the 
intimate hily life of King Edward rather than of his work as a 
statesman. The personal touch in the simple record and the 


numerous interesting anecdotes will make the book specially 
suitable for home reading. 
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Back to the Land. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A NOVICE 


J» UDYARD KIPLING, in one of his inimitable 
stories, tells of a man who found himself. I am 
now in the process of finding myself. The tremendous 
change from the city life to the wholesome yet arduous 
work of my new calling has tried me in many ways. 
The bracing air of these Sussex hills—oftentimes much 
stronger than is pleasant—makes one feel tired without 
much exertion. The daily task is never done; there 
is always constant anxiety, especially at night, as to 
the lamp in the brooder being just high enough, or 
as to the temperature of the incubator. 

One’s temper, too, is often put to the test. Take the 
evening on which I am writing these lines. It started 
to pour with rain just before feeding time, and the 
wind blew a perfect hurricane. The hens’ coops had 
been previously covered over with bags, as the wind 
is still cold; but all protection 
was soon scattered to the four 
winds, and before help could 
arrivethe coops and chicks were 
wet as wet could be. The rain 
came into the incubator house 
and into the fowl houses, and 
showed me pretty clearly that 
a lot must be done before win- 
ter arrives to put them all into 
a more watertight condition. 

The gale opened the door of a 
pen containing a cock and five 
hens, and soon they were seen 
in the vegetable garden viewing 
the newly planted seeds. All 
this and more in one evening ; 
but I am not downhearted. 
My looks, my friends tell me, do 
not show the load of care that 
rests upon my shoulders, for 
they say I look the picture of 
health. But it is most aggravat- 
ing to see things going wrong. 

The month just passed has 
been a very busy one, for the 
vegetable garden had to be put 
in order. Before I came I em- 
ployed a casual labourer to dig 
the garden over. He did his 
work in my absence; and as 
the previous crop was weeds, he 
dug them in, and I, as I pre- 

ared the ground for the seeds, 
fad to dig them out again. This was hardly what one 
might call a saving of labour! However, I have planted 
rows of broad beans, peas, carrots, parsnips, onions, and 
cabbages of various names. The weeds that I dug out 
were placed in a heap, and on this I have planted 
vegetable marrow seeds, and placed a hand light over 
them for protection. 

The fowl manure, applied with discretion, is fine stuff 
for all agricultural purposes, and this is all I have used. 
My previous experiments in gardening have been in 
flowers—those kinds which flourish amidst London 
smoke—so I am wondering what my harvest will be, 
and whether the birds or my kitchen will get the largest 


share. I found it much harder work to plant rows of 
peas than to sprinkle mignonette, so much so that 
when bedtime came—or, rather, when it was time to 
get up at 6.30 a.m.—I felt stiff and sore all over. My 
wife says I am getting into a habit of groaning at times, 
and I reply that it is simply the growing pains, and I 
shall soon grow out of them. 

The work in the four-acre field has progressed rapidly 
this month. At the top I purpose putting up a row of 
additional fowl runs, and have made a start by enclosing 
a fowl-house already there. I purchased some fir poles 
about twenty feet long, and cut them in two, and then 
with a crowbar made a deep hole in the ground. The 
next step was to stand on a trestle, used for sawing 
purposes, and hit the pole on the head with the crowbar. 
I was not a bit sore wn the morning! To stretch the 





wire-netting round and nail it to the posts was an 
easier job, and when finished I felt quite pleased with 
the work. I flatter myself the gate I made was 
very respectable, and swings well. This pen is now 
occupied by some forty-five chicks about eight weeks old. 
They had to be moved to their new home at night, 
and I hope they will continue to thrive, although they are 
more exposed than when they were in the home pens. 
The portion of the meadow, about two-thirds of an 
acre, which I mentioned last month was to be cropped, 
has been ploughed and harrowed, the latter being done 
several times, as the stiff loam did its best to defy our 
operations. I am glad to say it is now in better trim, 
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and the long ridges thrown up by a plough have been 
planted with potatoes, the seed being that known as the 
Factor. The rows were filled in by hand with the 
Sussex hoe. I am now told by an experienced farmer 
that the turf should not have been taken off, but deeply 
ploughed in. This is an unfortunate error, as the cost 
was considerable. I am rather surprised that no one 
mentioned this to me when the turfing was being done. 
The turf is stacked on each side of the field, and when 
rotted will eventually be put upon the land again. I 
wish I were allowed to sell it, as it is much wanted by 
tomato growers. I have used about six tons of peat 
manure, and seven hundredweight of seed potatoes. The 
labour for this heavy work had to be hired, but another 
year I must at least lend a hand with the planting. 
Cabbages are to be planted later between the rows. 

My first batch of chicks came out this week, exactly 
three weeks since I arrived on the scene, so no time has 
been lost. The result was not wholly satisfactory, but 
was distinctly encouraging, for out of about seventy 
eggs—including incubator and three hens—I got forty 
chicks. This sudden increase of stock made us lively 
for a time, for the thing being new to us we showed 
rather over-anxiety for the comfort and food of the new 
arrivals. They soon, however, started eating, and are 
now quite strong and active. I was rather surprised 
that any came out of the incubator, because the tem- 
perature at times was very uneven, running up to as 
high as 108° once or twice, and one night it fell to 
under 90°. So when the twenty-first day arrived I 
was up betimes—of course I always am up betimes, 
but this morning I was unusually punctual—and pulled 
out the egg drawer with some little flutter of excitement. 
To my delight I found five already out, and the others 
very busy inside endeavouring to pierce their shells. 
The hens were not so successful as the machine, for one 
old lady—as my boy, who lends me a hand in the 
mornings, calls the sitting hens—crushed two of her 
chicks, and seemed anything but a tender-hearted 
mother. We thought it wise to relieve her of all further 
responsibility, and so placed the batch with the incu- 
bator lot in the heated brooder. 

Some of the chicks are Buff Orpingtons, from eggs 
purchased from a celebrated Yorkshire breeder. Curi- 
ously enough ten out of the two dozen eggs purchased 
from him were unfertile, whilst my own were mostly 
fertile. The object of purchasing the eggs was for the 
purpose of establishing a good-laying strain, and in 
preparation for a winter supply of eggs. I have now 
in the incubator a nice lot of White Wyandotte eggs, 
and a few more Buff Orpingtons. These two breeds, 
together with my present Sussex variety, will be my 
main stock in future. 

This Sussex fowl is unsurpassed as a table bird, and 
fetches more money in the London market than any 
other. They are a race of fowls that at one time were 
almost entirely confined to the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, and these counties have been noted for them 
since the time of the Romans.* There are several 
varieties, notably the light, speckled, and red. 

We find the chickens most amusing, and full of 
interest. One in particular—unfortunately he is a 
dwarf—has a large measure of understanding. He was 
born in January, and has a hooked beak (whether this 
is the reason he has not grown like his fellows I do 
not know), and his feathers are a long time in coming. 





* We have been calle! upon at times to use a knife and fork on a bird waich 
might have been acqua nted with Cwsar.— Ep. 
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He shares, for this reason, nicer quarters than his 
brothers and sisters, being located with much younger 
folk. He is always the last to turn in at nights; and 
when shutting-up time comes, and I miss him, I know 
quite well where I shall find him—he will be down at 
the food lodge and inside the tub used for mixing the 
morning meal. When, too, he has had his share of 
the chicken food, he follows me round the grown-up 
pens, and anything that falls from the basket he gobbies 
up. The last few weeks have seen some improvement 
in him, and he is not nearly so naked as he was. 

I have not been altogether successful with the virus 
for mice, and now, I am sorry to say, rats. Two tubes 
of the poison were used at separate times, and the bait 
was eaten to the last crumb. The mice are certainly 
fewer, and about a dozen have been found dead. But 
the rat, or rats, still trouble me, and I am in hourly 
dread less my chickens should suffer. I have put 
bottoms to the coops in order to protect those with the 
hens; but the sitting hens, now numbering eight, 
are also in peril, and an egg was either broken by the 
hen or eaten by a rat only last night. I have tried a 
back-breaking trap, and one night he, the rat, left an 
inch of his tail behind. Since then he has not been 
near the trap, although baited with a lovely red herring. 

But there is another side of my tale that I must 
for a moment dwell upon. The varied country sounds, 
increasing with the approaching summer, are giving 
us much pleasure, for the air is full of the song of birds. 
In London we used to listen with delight even to the 
sparrow’s twitter and to occasional notes from other 
birds; but here, at 5 a.m., we listen to a full choir. 
The hedges, too, are teeming with life, and beginning 
to show colour after the long winter. Violets and 
primroses are in abundance, and the meadow is decked 
with anenomes and cowslips, It is when the sun shines 
that one feels it is good to be alive, and here in our 
country home the sun will shine longer and brighter 
than in good old London town. 


St Pete 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE MOVEMENT 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
BY ARTHUR W. BULL. 


(Continued from page 644.) 


She: most natural subject to correlate with construc- 

tive work is drawing. The value of the practical 
work is enhanced by the execution of a careful drawing 
as a preliminary exercise to the constructive work. 
All scholars may not be of a sufficiently high standard 
of ability to produce accurate plans and elevations of 
the model to be constructed, but, as far as possible, 
drawing should precede construction, Builders of 
bridges, mansions, or ships could never be expected to 
produce satisfactory work unless they built from the 
plans of the architect. In a similar way, no model 
should be attempted by a child until he has executed 
a pencil or chalk plan or picture of the article to be 
made. He thus becomes his own architect, and will 
soon see that irregularities in his drawing are likely 
to be reproduced in the model. In order to graduate 
the work, the first constructive exercises should be of 
the same size as the drawing. As the work advances 
and the scholar acquires more manual dexterity, scale 
drawings and scale models should be attempted. In 
the early stages the child should form some ideas of 
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comparative sizes; while in the later stages actual 
measurements should be taken first, drawn to scale 
afterwards, and finally the model should be con- 
structed to possibly another scale. By following these 
methods all our constructive work will be associated 
with drawing and mathematics, and these will be found 
to be the subjects primarily affected in the construction 
of all models. To these primary subjects may now be 
added one or the other of the external and internal 
interests which are included in a child’s daily life. It 
will be a mistake to keep constantly in mind drawing, 
mathematics, and construction to the exclusion of 
external influences. We should not keep a boy at 
work on geometrical figures in paper or cardboard, if 
we can just as easily allow him to construct articles 
based upon these same geometrical figures. It may 
be of value to construct a cardboard cube, but it is 
of infinitely more value to construct a cardboard box. 
To make clay marbles always would pall and become 
monotonous, but with slight variations the modelling 
of grapes or nuts would give an additional interest to 
the work. In this way we may sustain the interest in 
constructive work, and incidentally give scope for mind 
development in several directions at the same time. 
With regard to the appearance of the finished article 
there may be differences of opinion. The educational 
value of constructive work lies in the work itself, not 
in the finish, and not always in the choice of subject. 
A lad has not wasted his time even though his com- 
pleted model does not appeal to everybody. We, as 
educationists, have done our duty if we have pro- 
vided facilities for and encouraged our scholars to do 
their best. What that best is should concern us little, 
so long as we know the model constructed to be the 
unaided expression of the child’s ideas. The manual 
dexterity of the teacher should not show itself in the 
models. Many of us like to have something especially 
nice to show the inspectors or to use in exhibitions 
of work, but these considerations should not influence 
us if the sound education of the child is to be the 
dominant feature in our educational system. Even 
though the work be entirely done by the scholar, the 
fact that he is preparing for inspectors or exhibitions 
causes him to make an unnatural effort which cannot be 
maintained. A specially well-constructed model placed 
in the school for the other scholars to imitate creates 
a spirit of emulation in the school; but here our ex- 
hibitions should end if we are to remain educationists. 
Unfortunately, however, our work does not always end 
in the education of the child. We find it necessary 
occasionally to educate ratepayers, and even some 
members of education authorities: It is really sur- 
prising how ignorant the general public are upon the 
subject of educational methods. If it were not for our 
exhibitions of work, many would be under the impres- 
sion that public funds were being wasted in our schools. 
A mistake to be avoided, and one which savours 
more of the old than of the new constructive system, 
is that of confining the work to one section or to one 
class in the school. We generally find constructive 
work in great variety in our infant schools; but whea 
a child is promoted to a senior department it too often 
— that no more constructive work is permitted 
until he reaches one of the upper standards. If these 


upper standards are large, and the selections for manual 
instruction are limited, he often misses the subject 
altogether after his infant career is over. This system, 
or want of system, seems to suggest that we think 


constructive work of great value to infants and to a 
certain section of upper standard boys, but that it is 
valueless to the classes in between. Our arguments in 
favour of manual instruction do not permit age dis- 
crimination of this nature. What is good for one is 
good for all. We must, therefore, arrange that all 
the children in the school, without exception, shall 
benefit by the adoption of this method. The only 
logical conclusion at which we can arrive is that schemes 
for constructive work should be arranged on the broadest 
lines ; that efficient working is not produced by restric- 
tions and limitations, but by extensions and correlation. 

The following are some of the subjects which lend them- 
selves to illustration by means of constructive work :— 


INTERNAL SUBJECTS. 


Mathematics.—Cutting geometrical figures, making 
geometrical solids, illustrating geometrical and mathe- 
matical laws. 

Science.—Making models to illustrate physical and 
scientific laws. 

History.—Making models of architecture, armour, 
ships, guns, and dress. 

Gongneaien-- hing plans and relief maps, construct- 
ing objects illustrating industries and commerce. 

Language.—Converting word - pictures into actual 
pictures, and making models of articles described. 

Nature Study.—Clay modelling of fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables ; wood-carving and designing. 

Drawing.—Architectural drawing, plans and eleva- 
tions, designing, and drawing from the object. 


EXTERNAL SUBJECTS. 


The Home.—Making models of articles of furniture 
and utensils used in the home. 

Holidays.—Drawing and modelling railway trains, 
stations, ticket-offices, ships, boats, portmanteaus, etc. 

Industries.—Making envelopes, paper bags, models of 
machinery, sections of cranes, etc. 

Architecture —Drawing to scale and making models 
of different styles of buildings and parts of buildings, 
chimney stacks, gates, roofs and windows, clock and 
church towers. 

The Town.—Making representations of distinctive 
features of the town, relief maps of districts, models of 





shops. 

, and Hobbies.—Plan a cricket pitch or a 
football field ; make boats, kites, or toys; construct a 
model sledge, tent, or bathing machine. 


The above list serves to illustrate the wide scope of 
constructive work, and yet it is too narrow to use as 
a scheme. It is very rarely advisable to set the whole 
class at the same task. The choice of models should 
rest largely with the child. The fact that one boy is 
keenly impressed by aeroplanes, and makes careful 
plans and pictures of the known varieties, is not 
a sufficient reason for setting the task of aeroplane 
construction to all the class. Let the one boy make 
the attempt, but allow, within reasonable limits, the 
other boys to choose their own subjects. Boys in- 
variably have a special liking for certain subjects. 
While one favours history, another prefers science. 
Allow them to illustrate their own subjects, and we 
are sure of their keenest efforts. While apparently 
this arrangement will add to the burden of the teacher, 
yet experience goes to prove the contrary, since it is 
far easier to teach willing pupils than those who require 
a certain amount of compulsion. 
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A NEW COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, 


ARISING OUT OF AND COMBINED WITH THE 
ORDINARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


For Junior, Middle, and Upper Divisions of Primary Schools. 
BY A. R. PICKLES, M.A., AND DALTON GRANGE. 


JUNIOR COURSE. 
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many squares does it contain? Prove this by counting the 
squares. Repeat with other rectangles. 

Construct a rectangle three squares long which shall contain 
six squares. How wide is it? Repeat with other rectangles. 
Construct on your squared paper as many rectangles as you can 
to contain twelve squares. (The squared paper work will be 
fixed in the pupil's book.) 

4. The pupils will no doubt have discovered by this time the 
rule for finding the area of a rectangle. 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 
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Lesson 24.—Tue AREA oF THE RECTANGLE. 7] 25456 
1. On a piece of practice paper draw a rectangle 5 inches by 2 8 Glo Mt iB IZ My 
4 inches. Divide each side into inches, and join opposite points , 
by straight lines. Cut along each of the lines. What have 3 IS fe 1718 ‘9 26; 2/ 
ou cut the rectangle into? What do you call each of these ; 
cyenses ? Why? How many square inches in this rectangle ? + 22 23 2h 25 26 27 as 
Arrange them to form the rectangle so that a long side of the 5 24 30 3/ 32 353 HH IS 
rectangle is at the bottom. How many square inches in the 
top row of squares? In the second row? Third row? How b 
many rows have you? So how many square inches alto- 
gether ? ‘ 62 
Build up a rectangle 4 inches long 3 inches wide from some g 3u 
of these squares, t is its area? Using all the squares, 
build a rectangle with a side 2 inches long. What is the length q § & / 23 
of the long side ? . 
2. Find the areas of some rectangles by cutting into square ‘9 7 $ ~ 5 6 Ps id 
inches or square centimetres. - q bo 8 49 « 8q. wide. 
3. Give to each pupil a sheet of squared paper (brush-work 1 
per or graph paper, with squares }-inch side, a convenient size). 12 | " 12 ott 7a 
Saaw a rectangle five squares long by seven squares wide. How 
Paper MopELLinc—Tue SLEpDcE. 
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Size of paper required, ordinary sheot of drawing paper. 
_ Draw as shown in the diagram. Cut outside Sheng the thick 
lines, then fold along the inner dotted lines. A and B fold down 
to form the runners, C folding up at the back of the sledge. 
Place the two corners that have n cut off the sides of the 
sledge on the drawing-book so as to form a square. 


Some ‘Questions. 
1. What is the area of the whole piece before any cutting 
takes place ? 
2. What is the area of the two front corner pieces ? 
3. What is the area when these two are cut away ? 


4. Arrange the two pieces'cut from the back to form a rectangle, 
and find its area. , 


5. What is the area when these two are cut away ? 


6. How many square inches are there in both sides of the 
sledge ? 


7. What would it cost at one penny per square inch? 


8. What is the area of the tail-piece of the sledge ? 
9. Of the seat ? 
10. Of the two sides ? 


How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 


1. 48 sq. in, 6. 88 sq. in. 
2. 1 sq. in. 7. 7s. 4d. 

3. 47 sq. in. 8. 3 sq. in. 
4. 3 sq. in. 9. 21 sq. in. 
5. 44 sq. in. 10. 20 sq. in. 


Paper Mope.iune.—Tae Ostone Box. 


Size of paper required, ordinary sheet of drawing paper. 
Draw as shown in the diagram. Cut along the thick lines, 
then fold along the dotted lines. The top rectangle is the lid. 
When fastening the flaps, the ruler may be placed inside the 
box, so that the pupil may have something to press against. 
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Lesson 25.—Tue AREA OF THE RECTANGLE. 


1. The Spanish Flag.—Draw and tint. 
(a) What is the total area ? 


(b) Find the sum of the lines in the drawing. 


(c) Write down the total length of the strips of 
red 


(d) What is the area of red in the flag ? 


(e) How many times more yellow than red is 


there ? 


2. Flag of St. Andrew.—Cut out of blue- 
paper a rectangle 4 in. by 2} in. Cut out of white- 


gummed paper a rectangle 3} in. by 2 in. 


(a) What is the area of the blue paper? (b) the 
white paper ? (c) the difference of their perimeters ? 
Draw the 
diagonals of the white piece, and cut the rectangle 


Fix the blue rectangle in the book. 


into four along the diagonals. 


Gum these four white pieces on the blue as shown. 


(See pupil’s page.) 


(a) What is the area of white on the flag ? 


(6) What is the area of blue ? 


(c) What is the perimeter of one of the large white 


ieces ? 


(d) What is the difference between the perimeters € 


mmed 
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SECOND YEARS COURSE. 


Somz QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the perimeter of one long face ? 

2, Of one square end ? 

3. Write down the difference between 
these two perimeters. 

4, What is the total length of all the edges 
of the box ? 

5. Find the distance round the free edges 
of the lid ? 

6. What is the area of paper in the lid ? 

7. What is the area da paper in the box 
(without the lid) ? 

8. Write down the total area of paper in 
the box. 

9. How much would it cost to paint the 
inside of the box (not the lid) at 1d. per 
square centimetre ? 

10. A boy paints two square centimetres 

r minute. foe many minutes will it take 

im to paint the outside of the box and 
both sides of the lid ? 


Ker How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 


1. 28 cm. 6. 40 sq. cm. 
2. 16 cm. 7. 152 sq. cm. 
3. 12 cm. 8. 192 sq. cm. 
4. 72 cm. 9. 12s. 8d. 

5. 18 cm. 10. 116 min. 
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of the large white piece and the small white piece ? 


(e) What is the sum of the perimeters 
of the four white pieces ? 


3. The T Square.—Draw and cut out 
the T square in coloured paper, and fix in 
the book. Arrange the two remaining 
pieces so as to form a single rectangle. 

(a) What was the area of the rectangle 
before cutting ? 

(6) What is the area of the rectangle 
made out of the coloured pieces of paper ? 
(c) What is the area of the T square ? 

(d) The perimeter of the T square ? 

(e) What is the difference between the 
area of the T square and the two rect- 
angles cut away ? 
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How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 
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(a) 48 sq. cm. 
(b) 60 cm. 
(c) 16 cm. 
(d) 16 sq. cm. 


(e) 2 times. 


Flag 
of St. 


9 sq. in. 
Andrew. o> 


(6) 7 sq. in. 
(c) 14 in. 


(a) 7 sq. in 
(6) 2 sq. in. 
(c) 74 in. 
(d) 14 in. 


(e) 27 in. 








JUNIOR COURSE. 


Lesson 26. 


-Tue Ruomevus. 
To draw a rhombus having half the area of a rectangle. 
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(a) 10 sq. in. 
(b) 7 9q. in. 
(c) 3 sq. in. 
(d) 13 in. 
(e) 4 sq. in. 



































shorter diagonal. What do you notice about the two remaini 

les ? Say what you can about the sides of a rhombus, an 
the angles. Measure the angles with the right angle of your 
set square. What do you notice ? 

3. Fix the rhombus in the drawing-book by the side of the 
drawing. Then arrange the four corners (left after the rhombus 
is cut out) in the rhombus of the drawing, the long side of the 
corner being placed along the edge of the rhombus. What do- 
we show by placing these four corners in the rhombus? What 
have we obtained by cutting the rectangle up in this way ? 
And what do you know about each rhombus? What can we 
make from the two? What would be the size of this rectangle ? 

4. What is the area of the rectangle, of the rhombus, of the four 
corners ? How is the area of the rectangle found? What have 
we in the rhombus which is equal to the long side of the rec- 
tangle ? to the short side of the rectangle? How did you find 
the area of the rhombus? How could you do it if there were 
no rectangle? What is the rule for finding the area of a 
rhombus ? 

Some EXERCISES. 


1. Draw on coloured paper a rectangle, 5 in. by 3 in., and 
inside it a rhombus. (Obtain the centre of each side by folding.) 
Cut out the rhombus, and fix in the book. Arrange the four 
corners in the book so as to form.a rectangle, one side of which 
shall be 3 in. 

(a) What is the area of the rectangle from which the 
rhombus was cut ? 

(b) Of the rhombus ? 

(c) What is the length of the two diagonals of the rhom- 
bus ? 

(d) How many times longer is the perimeter of the rect- 
angle than this ? 

(e) What is the perimeter of the rectangle made from the 
four corners ? 

(f) Its area ? 

(g) How many rectangles having this area could be made 
from the first rectangle ? 

(h) What is the difference between the perimeters of the 
larger and smaller rectangles ? 

(t) What is the sum of the two perimeters ? 

(7) What is the difference between the areas of the smaller 
rectangle and the rhombus ? 

2. Draw and cut out of coloured paper a rhombus whose 
diagonals are 4 in. and 3 in. First draw a rectangle. Ar- 
range the corners to form a rectangle 4 in. long. 

(a) What is the area of the rectangle ? 

(6) Of the rhombus ? 

(c) Of the four corners ? 

(d) Two corners ? 








/ (e) One corner ? 

* ({) The rhombus and one corner ? 

: (g) The rhombus and three corners ? 

' (h) What is the perimeter of the rectangle formed from 
; the pieces ? 

; (i) Of the rhombus ? 

} (j) Of one corner ? 

i 

How the Pupil’s Page could be Arranged. 

’ 

! 

| (a) 15 sq. in. 
bm (6) 7 sq. in. 
! (c) 8 in. 

| (d) 2 times. 

| (e) 11 in. 

| (f) 74 sq. in. 
| (g) 2. 

| (Ah) 5 in. 

| (¢) 27 in. 

| (7) 0. 

i (a) 12 sq. in. 











Draw a rectangle 8 cm. by 6 cm. on gummed coloured paper. 
Mark the middle point of each side, and join as shown in the 
paper. Make the same drawing in the drawing-book. Cut out 
along the dotted line on the coloured paper. Give the name 
rhombus to the four-sided figure cut out. 

2. What is the length of each side ? What is the perimeter ? 
What is the difference between the perimeter of the rectangle 
and that of the rhombus? Draw the diagonals of the rhombus. 
Fold the rhombus along the longer diagonal. What do you 
notice about the angles that are not folded ? Fold along the 


(6) 6 sq. in. 

(c) 6 sq. in. 

(d) 3 sq. in. 

(e) 14 sq. in. 
(f) 74 sq. in. 
(g) 104 sq. in. 
(A) 11 in. 

(¢) 10 in. 

(7) 6 in 








(To be continued. ) 


Our Art and Handwork Section. 


COLOUR WORK IN SCHOOL. 


DRAWING WITH CRAYONS.—IV. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


BY J. YOUNG, GLASGOW HIGH SCHOOL. 


A FEW sheets of dark gray or brown paper, fixed to 
4 a stiff cardboard with a clip or drawing pins, 
and a small box of pastels, make a complete and very 
compact sketching outfit. Taking it for granted that 
the student has already done work with crayons in 
school, he will find this a ready and satisfactory medium 


for outdoor work. It is unnecessary to repeat here 
the hints previously given on the use of crayons ; the 
method is the same in both cases, and so far as the 
medium is concerned, all that was said in the former 
articles applies with equal force when sketching from 
Nature. If the student is a beginner at outdoor work, 
he will find more difficulty in choosing his subject than 
in working it out. It takes experience to be able to 
select the view-point which will give the best result 
VOL. XXX, 


pictorially ; and many are astonished to find that 
what seems quite commonplace and uninteresting will 
make a better picture than a grander and more imposing 
subject. Like everything else, power in this direction 
can only be acquired through constant practice, and, 
it may be, after many failures. Reliable advice will 





obviate many of the difficulties, and make the struggle 
easier for a student who is anxious to learn. It is to be 
hoped that the following hints may be of service to 
the readers of this magazine, though the writer is not 
inclined to overestimate the value of printed advice 
in matters of this kind, and considers it a poor substi- 
tute for an efficient teacher on the spot, ready to ap- 
preciate the student’s difficulty and to suggest the 
remedy, 
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Coming from the artificial and mechanical atmos- 
phere of the school to the wealth of beauty in form 
and colour which we find in the appearance of natural 
scenery and living things, the eye of the novice is 
bewildered ; it fails to grasp the essentials, and relegate 
insignificant things to their proper place and value in 
the picture. In the school such difficulties ate smoothed 
away or cautiously led up to; light is controlled, and 
made to simplify the appearance of the object. But 
out of doors light is master of the situation, and Nature 
displays what we often consider her faults as freely as 
her perfections. 

When the sun shines, all our preconceived notions of 
colour and tones are knocked into a cocked hat. We 
think a crow is black, but the sunlight glancing on its 
wing as it struts after the ploughman in the field shows 
the wing to be a beautiful harmony of blues, purples, 
greens, black, and even white. If we watch the white 
sea-gull soaring in the blue sky, it is a constant problem 
to say whether we should paint it a spot of brilliant 
warm, light colour, or a dull, blackish gravy. The match- 
less beauty and tenderness of colour in the clouds of a 
sunlit sky is one of the most beautiful things in God’s 
creation ; so refreshing to the eye, and it never fails in 
its uplifting tendency upon the spirits of those whose 
eyes are open to such things. Doubtless a corresponding 
depression prevails when the sun is hidden and the 
dull, leaden rain-clouds close in upon us: the world 
seems then a very drab world indeed. 

Out of doors the light is beyond our control; we 
must accept it as it comes, and learn to make the best 
of conditions which are the direct contradiction of 
much that is considered essential in school. Light 
comes from all sides in the open, and it is continually 
changing: the models do not assume a pose and keep 
it for us; the clouds and the shadows pass quickly ; 
the animals, the ships, and the people move about 
continually ; so that what may have been a striking 
scene when you arrived is, within the hour, void of 
interest, and duller than the cheapest topographical 
photograph. It is then evident that our methods are 
not exactly the same out of doors as they are when 
we are working in the studio. We must learn to work 
quickly and directly; to make careful choice of what 
to do, then do it at once. 

The student should select simple things at first for 
his studies—things which are not far removed in char- 
acter from those he has been accustomed to do in 
school. About a farm there is an endless number of 
interesting things—such as an old cheese-press, a hen- 
coop, a trough, a draw-well, a gate, a plough left in 
the furrow or in the yard—any of these, with a little 
of their natural surroundings included, may very well 
serve as a study, if not asa complete moti/, for a picture. 
In a landscape or a seascape he should choose a subject 
with broad surfaces and well-defined planes. It is better 
to get a faithful statement of a few of these broad facts, 
in their correct relation one to another, than to have 
a jumbled congregation of details, all more or less 
truthful, but all at war with one another. 

In working out your subject do not take anything 
for granted. Some folks think there is a way of doing 
trees—a way for this, that, and the next thing—but 
the sooner you learn that Nature absolutely refuses to 
be docketed in that way, the sooner you will be on the 
road to discover secrets that will be of real use to vou. 
A tree half a mile distant appears to an acute observer 
a totally different thing from the same tree when it is 
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only ten yards away; and the artist knows that in his 
picture two such trees would be painted with entirely 
different colours, and in a totally different technique. 
You do not paint by recipe; sketching requires sound 
judgment, the scientific analysis of appearances, and a 
thorough knowledge of the capabilities of the materials 
you use. 

When you have elected to make a picture—say, of a 
dog’s kennel—just you walk round it, and find out the 
point of view which gives the best and most pleasing 
impression of it; then think whether it might not be 
better if you waited for a different light upon it. When 
these points are all settled to your satisfaction, con- 
sider next how it is to appear in your picture, and 
decide just how much of its surroundings you wish to 
include. This is a thing which the amateur seldom 
does. He will not look ahead sufficiently: in conse- 
quence, the subject runs away with him, and the result 
is vexation and much wasted time. You must try to 
imagine the complete picture placed on the paper, and 
properly composed to the limiting lines which you have 
chosen——whether they form a square, oblong, or any 
other shape. When this planning is settled upon, you 
should not alter it unless there are very good reasons 
for so doing. If you have any doubt about the archi- 
tecture of your picture, it will be worth your while to 
make small trial scribbles to find out the most suitable 
composition. When this has been settled, begin on 
your sheet of tinted paper with a suitable crayon, and 
put in lightly the big lines of the kennel. Neglect detail, 
but get the proportions right ; then finish all the general 
lines of the drawing, and test carefully to see that they 
are right as far as they go. If the outline sketch looks 
satisfactory, begin at the top of your picture, putting 
on the right colour for the background as near the full 
strength as you can. Work from the top downwards, 
and take each colour and tone in its proper order. 
Remember it is a question of relations—the relation of 
one tone or one colour to its surroundings—therefore 
put the two things down together and compare the re- 
sult very carefully, and so on down to the bottom, until 
the complete effect is laid in. This will, of course, be 
tentative, but you will now be able to compare your 
complete idea with the complete object before you. 
It is easier then to discover the parts which need your 
attention. Work carefully upon these parts, always 
remembering to give due consideration to their proper 
value in relation to the whole picture. 

Accompanying these notes there are four pastel 
sketches from Nature. They show subjects which 
might prove too difficult for the average beginner ; but 
as this will probably be the final article of this series 
on crayon drawing, it was thought advisable to keep 
the subject and methods in advance of what had been 
previously given. It is difficult within the space of a 
magazine article to treat every side of the question 
fully. In the former articles the illustrations were 
almost wholly from students’ drawings, their ages 
ranging from five to twenty years ; the present sketches 
are my own. 

The method of execution is exactly similar to that 
described previously, except for No. 4; and these 
drawings were done with a small twelve-colour box of 
crayons. In this scene on the river Nith there are no 
bold contrasts or extremes of colour, so the study was 
done upon an underworking of tints, which were well 
rubbed in and blended with a small piece of cotton 
wool. After this there was no more rubbing; any 
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blending of colours was done by working one crayon 
through and over the work of another, and each touch 
was left upon the paper fresh and crisp. The other 
sketches were done wholly by this latter method without 
any underwork; indeed, advantage was often taken 
of the deep tone of the paper to leave it untouched 
where it would adequately render the shadow portions 
of the objects represented. 

When there is any likelihood of such studies as these 
being properly framed, it is better to leave them un- 
fixed: the glass will be sufficient protection. If it is 
necessary to fix the drawing, use the spraying method, 
with a fixative of shellac and spirit of wine. This 
mixture and the necessary spray diffuser can be bought 
very cheaply. In using this, do not get the spray too 
near the picture, or put too much on, for there is a danger 
of the fixative drinking up the finer shading, so that 
when dry your sketch looks but the ghost of that full- 


blooded colour statement you made with the dry 
pastels. 

To those who have already done sketching out of 
doors, I need say little more of this new medium. 
Personally, I have tried all the methods, and must 
admit that with the modest equipment suggested at 
the beginning of this paper one can do very well indeed. 
Give it a fair trial, and you will soon discover its good 
points. Do not expect impossible things; there are 
limitations to every method. It will not be lost time 
on anybody’s part to give it a trial; and if a student 
should persevere, he may very well come to prefer 
pastel and paper to any other method. 

Sketching from Nature will be continued for the next 
two months; but the illustrations are selected from 
sketches done in oil or water-colours, and hints to 
workers who prefer either of these media will be given 
with each. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF 





MANUAL TRAINING IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SYSTEM.* 


| THINK I can safely begin by congratulating the 

National Association of Manual Training Teachers 
on the success of this their thirteenth annual Conference. 
But congratulations extend beyond the scope of the 
Conference as such; they cover the general work of 
the Association and the principles on which it is based. 
For it is clear, from the numbers of individuals in 
attendance, and from the number of local authorities 
represented, that the cause of manual instruction has 
passed the stage of experiment, and has become in- 
corporated in our educational system. This is the first 
point I wish to make clear—namely, that manual in- 
struction has ceased to be regarded as a mere supplement 
to the essential subjects of the school curriculum; it 
has become one of them. As my colleague, Mr. Samuel, 
has pointed out in his notes in your hand-book, the 
Wallasey Higher Elementary School has a specialist 
in manual training on its staff, not as a visiting teacher 
but as a recognised member, keeping in close touch with 
the general work of the school; and the same is the 
case with more than one school in Liverpool. Those of 
you who remember the early days of manual instruction 
will realise more clearly than any one else what a change 
has come about. But in no mundane matter, least of 
all in education, is finality ever reached. Such a stage 
in any living organism implies atrophy, and atrophy 
decay. One cannot help sympathising with teachers 
and officials who in these strenuous days, this hustle and 
bustle of talk and ideas, plaintively ask to be left 
alone, to be allowed to work in the quiet old-fashioned 
way (of a date that cannot be specified), and to dig 
over the ground already worked upon before breaking 
up a new patch. Alas! what a dream it is, this placid 
life in a backwater, and how impossible to realise ! 
The best we can do is to join those working by the 
river's bank, doing their best to turn what may be a 
roaring torrent or a devastating flood, for so has the 
movement been described, into an even-flowing stream 
of progress. 

On the direction this stream is likely to take I hope 
to say something later, but first you will perhaps allow 
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me to suggest how it is we have reached our present 
stage of development. The need for cultivating bodily, 
as well as mental, activities is of course a very old 
story. You will read about it in the philosophers and 
historians of the ancient world. We know what Plato 
said, and what the Spartan training of youth was like. 
But the bodily activities we read about in antiquity 
and in the Middle Ages, as calling for special attention, 
were generally those expressed in such manual exercises 
as fitted a man to play his part in warfare. Even 
Milton, in his Tractate on Education, places first 
among the bodily exercises of the young “ the exact use 
of their weapon to guard and to strike safely with edge 
or point,” and practice in “all the locks and grips of 
wrestling.’ It is true also that we read little about 
education, either bodily or mental, save for the highly- 
born or the well-to-do. Nevertheless, we know this, 
that the education of the common people, such as our- 
selves, and of the poor, both in antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, consisted mainly of bodily exercise—harsh and 
dull labour in the case of the children of the serfs ; and 
labour too, but less rude and more stimulating, in the 
case of the craftsmen’s children, receiving in their own 
homes an initiation into the domestic arts and crafts. 
First, perhaps, does the modern spirit, which cannot 
be satisfied save with equal opportunities for all, show 
itself in the philanthropic movement towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, the greatest name associated 
with which is that of Pestalozzi. Like all educational 
reformers of his time he was a philanthropist ; indeed 
he was an educational reformer because he was a philan- 
thropist—-a man who sought to rear the wretched chil- 
dren he saw about him into happy, useful men and 
women. Let them learn “ things,” not “‘ words,” was 
the cardinal principle he adopted from Rousseau; and 
as a corollary, let them learn by “doing” things, not 
merely by “ thinking ” or “ talking’ about them. But 
the golden rule laid down by Pestalozzi was twisted and 
perverted, as too many interpreted it in a harsh and 
narrow sense. “‘ Educate the labourer’s child for 
labour, the workman’s child for work, the servant’s 
child for service. Inculeate in none ideas inconsistent 
with their station.” And so by a natural and generous 
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reaction educational opinion swung round in the oppo- 
site direction. “Give the labourer’s, workman’s, and 
servant’s child access to books. Let him too inherit the 
culture of all the ages,” was now the cry. And this 
might have been done very well but for the industrial 
revolution, when the advent of steam ruined the domestic 
arts and crafts, and in tempting the mother to enter 
factory or mill desolated hearth and home. True, the 
Education Acts swept the children into school all day, 
and thousands of patient teachers wore out their lives 
in giving the children what their parents could not give 
them—namely, instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and an initiation into literature, history, and 
geography; but they did not, were not expected or 
encouraged to, take up the valuable side of education, 
which ever since the world began had been entrusted 
to the home. 

This is what we have awakened to in the past twenty- 
five years. We have got somehow to bring the atmos- 
phere of the old working-class home into our schools— 
the atmosphere of such homes as George Stephenson 
grew up in, or Burns has kept breathing for us in the 
“ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” Then we may evolve a 
system of education which will give equal (not necessarily 
the same) opportunities to all. 

And yet for a long time we were only dimly conscious 
of our aim. We set to work tentatively, often satisfied 
for the moment with some explanation for a step we 
took which was far from the real explanation. We 
began by introducing into our infants’ schools the 
kindergarten methods, based on Pestalozzi’s principles, 
but systematised and rendered operative by Froebel. 
Our infants handled things as well as looked at them— 
the sense of touch was brought into play as well as the 
senses of sight and hearing; they built up ideas of 
number and space as they should be built up, out of 
the concrete. Even those who did not understand 
the drift of the kindergarten tolerated it good humour- 
edly. “It amuses the children,” they said, and smiled 
a stupid adult smile. Needlework for girls and drawing 
for boys were passed without a murmur. “Quite 
right,” said the man in the street; “every girl should 
be able to sew and every boy to handle a pencil.” Even 
when science was introduced, under the spell of Huxley 
and Tyndale and Herbert Spencer, we associated the 
laboratory with the lecture-room, and without stint 
spent money in the search for scientific fact, under the 
delusion that therein lay not only the key to the riddle 
of the universe, but also the kernel of truth and honesty, 
and justice and all the virtues. 

And yet, when the idea of courses of manual instruc- 
tion for boys, and cookery and laundry for girls, began 
to be mooted, suspicion was aroused, and that not 
merely because of expense. No; the suspicion that had 
to be allayed was that which constantly arises when any 
new development of the manual side of education is 
suggested—the old suspicion, and not an ungenerous 
one, that there lurks in the new development a desire 
to train up a labouring, working, servant class, whose 
access to the great heritage of culture is to be narrowed 
or cut short; who are to acquire manual dexterity and 
habits of industry at the expense of intellectual growth 
and the graceful accomplishments which are supposed 
with the cultured to take the place of gambling and 
drinking and smoking. How many of us in the past 
have grown hot and flustered in the effort to satisfy 
these objectors! In truth, the task has not been easy, 
We have had a feeling that the right answer was, “ We 
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are not taking away anything; we are positively 
adding something.” The reply to that came with a 
stony glare: “ Yes, I know your new-fangled methods 
of arithmetic. You say subtraction is only inverted 
addition ; and so is this I fancy.” 

But now we have reached this stage—and here I come 
to my second great point—the troublesome search for 
arguments is now over, the scientific basis of manual 
instruction is accepted. We have a formula to hand 
which makes it plain to the meanest capacity how, by 
the introduction of manual training into schools, we do 
not hamper, but positively promote intellectual de- 
velopment. We have reached it by two stages. First, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, the great American educator, 
better known perhaps, to our shame, as the author of 
the Hans Breitmann Ballads, but who has done more 
for the right understanding of practical education than 
even Herr Salomon, laid down early in the ’eighties as 
a principle, for which there was physiological support, 
that “from seven to fourteen years of age a certain 
suppleness, knack, or dexterous familiarity with the 
pencil or any implement may be acquired which dimin- 
ishes with succeeding years—a principle which is 
equally true of memory and quickness of perception.” 
Now the enlistment of experimental psychology in the 
service of child study during recent fruitful years has 
revealed the scientific basis of Godfrey Leland’s dictum, 
and of the educational value of all your work. The mind 
is a part of the body, and grows by bodily exercise pre- 
cisely as any other part of the body, and the ages from 
seven to fourteen are invaluable for building up the 
structure of the mind as of the trunk and the limbs. 
If, then, you neglect due exercise of the hands as well 
as of the legs, you will not only deprive the child of its 
birthright, manual dexterity, but are in danger of even 
stunting its intellectual development. The gist of the 
matter has been plumped down before us in the intro- 
duction to the Board of Education’s recent syllabus of 
physical exercises :— 

“ There are in the brain certain ‘ centres’ or masses 
of brain matter which preside over co-ordinated move- 
ments of all kinds. These centres begin to perform 
their functions in early life, when the child learns to 
stand, to walk, or to talk. As new movements are 
attempted, new centres become active, certain nerve 
impulses become more or less habitual, and thus new 
nerve paths are opened up and established, and the 
connections between the centres in different parts of 
the brain become increasingly well defined and cor- 
related. It has been found that, within reasonable 
limits, the greater the scope of the physical education, 
the more complex and highly specialised and developed 
do these centres become.” 

What is said there of those bodily exercises com- 
prehended in physical training is equally true of those 
which find their expression in schemes of manual in- 
struction. It is worth noting, as showing the close 
connection bet:veen physical training and manual train- 
ing, that, according to Professor Welton of Leeds, the 
first of educational reformers to give physical training 
a definite place in the school curriculum was Goethe’s 
friend, Basedow, and that the list of physical exercises 
he drew up included not only dancing, riding, and 
walking, but also carpentry! But curiously enough our 
own philosopher, John Locke, long before Basedow, 
recommended wood-work and metal-work in the educa- 
tion of gentlemen as a relief from sedentary studies. 
Here, then, is a subsidiary argument we can use. “ You 
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say that, of course, the child must have exercise, if 
it is to grow up a normal healthy child, sound not 
only in wind and limb, but also in mind. Well, then, 
in the name of common sense, make your scheme of 
exercises comprehensive enough to include wood-work- 
ing, metal-working, cloth-working, cookery, and laundry.” 

We have got our scientific basis, our principle, our 
Easter egg, and here we are like so many hens cackling 
about it. But it is not empty chatter the discussion 
which has been going on without pause during the past 
few years; it is the proper way of exchanging ideas 
in our eager search to discover the right way to apply 
our principle. First of all, we recognise that we have 
been fairly right at bottom, in the infant school with its 
kindergarten, and at the top, when boys and girls reach 
the grant-earning age and pass into the manual in- 
struction or the cookery and laundry classes. But there 
is the yawning gap between. How is that to be filled 
up? “Clay,” say some. “ Paper leading on through 
cardboard to wood,” say others. “ Anything you like,” 
say the apostles of free expression ; “clay, or paper, or 
cardboard, or wire, or bent iron. or string, or wood, 
or cloth, or leather.” Then as to a basis for your 
models. “Geometry,” say some. “The illustration 
of your other lessons—for example, Nature study, 
geography, history, or literature,” say others. “ Any- 
thing you like,” again chime in the apostles of free 
expression. 

Are we not arriving at the truth—namely, that there 
is no one way of applying our principle? Truth is a 
jewel of many facets, and we must not fix all our atten- 
tion on one alone. I have followed the discussion 
assiduously, and have been able to disentangle at least 
five main purposes which are in mind when we call for 
the introduction of more manual work in schools. 
There may be more, but these, I submit, to your con- 
sideration :— 

1. To develop certain centres of the child’s brain. 

2. To afford scope for acquiring manual dexterity 
at the age when such dexterity must be acquired if it 
is to reach the pitch it should in maturer years. 

3. To afford scope for exercising the child’s con- 
structive faculties; or, if the term “ faculty” be objected 
to, to afford scope for self-expression. 

4. To make other school subjects more real to the 
child—in other words, to bring into relation with every 
possible subject the third dimension. 

5. To’ keep the child in touch with its environment, 
with what “ life’? means to it, not to some imaginary 
person ; and to effect this by giving it something to do 
which it recognises as real and useful work, even if the 
object be but a toy (which to a child is a real object), 
and have but the uses of a toy (which are infinite), or 
even if it be the darning or mending in school of its 
stockings, socks, breeches, or skirt. 

It, then, there are all these different objects in view, 
surely it is vain to seek for one scheme, one kind of 
material, one tool or set of tools, which will accomplish 
all. True, we cannot devise any scheme which will 
not satisfy at least two requirements, for the first will 
be inherent in all. Most will even satisfy three fairly 
well. But the common-sense conclusions seem to be 
these :— 

1. We 
materials, 
in chief. 

2. The main purposes on which stress is to be laid 
will differ (a) in different schools; (b) at different ages ; 


need several sets of exercises in different 


each devised to carry out one main purpose 
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and possibly (c) even with different children of the 
same age in the same large school. ' 

3. The time to be devoted to manual work will differ 
at different ages and in different schools, the limit of the 
manual side in any case being the point beyond which it 
ceases to promote the child’s intellectual development. 

Here it is we look for help to the skill and experience 
and enthusiasm of the manual instructors. Many of 
the modern courses of manual instruction they have 
devised, with models of wholes, not parts, and in them- 
selves a little less stiff, less angular, than a decade ago, 
are quite admirable for serving purposes (1) and (2), 
and their steady development in the direction of serving 
purpose (3) is all to the good. But we want suggestions 
for schemes that will serve these three purposes in the 
junior classes, working in ordinary classrooms, with 
cheap materials, and simple tools. That the help will 
be forthcoming must be obvious to all who visit the 
excellent exhibition so rich in variety of suggestion, 
which the Conference Committee has got together for 
us. There we can see cleverly thought-out schemes 
for all purposes. There, too, we can see what assist- 
ance is to be got from teachers who are not specialists in 
manual training, but have years of school craft to guide 
their native ingenuity. The one purpose at which we 
are still inclined to shy, where we have made least 
progress, is the last, to which I venture to invite your 
attention in connection with two other considerations. 

The first of these is the question of cost. If the 
manual side of education is to be extended as it should 
be, we have to show by economy in equipment, materials, 
and tools that it costs no more than the literary side. 
This has yet to be proved, and the Board of Education, 
by relaxing certain requirements, may help us to 
prove it. , 4 

The second is the question of graduation. Let us in 
all our schemes be careful how we grade our exercises. 
But let us not confound simplicity with ease, and let 
us remember Leland’s dictum and not underestimate 
our pupil’s capacity. What line is simpler than a 
straight line, and yet what line is more difficult to 
draw, save another simple line, the circle? What models 
are simpler than the white geometrical models, the 
spheres, the cubes, the cylinders, the solid triangles, 
and yet how difficult to draw? I confess I admire the 
courage and the faith of teachers in infant schools who 
do not restrict their five and six year olds to bananas 
and birds’ nests, but let them model animals and even 
our noble selves. Let us remember that regularity is 
difficult, irregularity less difficult; a potato or apple 
easier to draw or model than a sphere, a wigwam than 
a cone, a church or steeple than the geometrical elements 
of which it is made up. Let us remember, too, the ad- 
vantages of communal work in building up rapidly an 
elaborate model out of parts in themselves straight- 
forward and easy. 

We get back now to schemes designed to carry out 
the fifth main purpose—namely, to ke.p the child in 
touch with its environment; to give it something to do 
which it recognises as real and useful work. Here one 
of the most helpful suggestions I have yet met with 
has come simultaneously from the practical intelligence 
of a manager in one school and of a teacher in another 
—namely, the setting of boys as well as girls, for at 
least one period a week, to work at darning their own 
socks or stockings (duly washed), and mending their 
own clothes. How much is there to be said for such 
a scheme! How little against! Is this not the sort 
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of education we envy in the handy-man, the sailor- 
man? Yet it does not seem altogether easy to contrive. 
Once, however, it is boldly tackled, it will go of itself. 
We have been favoured in Liverpool with many visitors 
anxious to see here, as no doubt elsewhere, what is 
going on. The sight of a boy in an elementary school, 
or a special school, darning his own socks, or putting a 
patch on a pair of his trousers, has again and again 
been quoted to me as the finest, most hopeful ex- 
perience of a long day’s round among all sorts and 
conditions of schools. Thus have we worked our way 
to Goethe’s profound maxim, “In all things to serve 
from the lowest station upwards is necessary ; to restrict 
yourself to a trade is best. For the narrow mind, what- 
ever he attempts is still a trade, for the higher an art, 
and the highest in doing one thing does all ; or, to speak 
less paradoxically, in the likeness of one thing he does 
rightly he sees the image of all that is done rightly.” 
This is the crux, and this is where I venture to appeal 
to all for assistance. How are we, in introducing manual 
work into one school, to introduce a due proportion of 
real work ? That centre in this country which first solves 
this problem, and produces models which, though, like 


all models, they may be the most delightful of 
toys, are not mere knick-knacks, will show the 
way. Mending of clothes, the making of large models 


useful for the infant school or for illustrating lessons in 
history or geography or elementary science, the supply of 
simple apparatus for the laboratory or the science room— 
these are all I have to submit to you this afternoon. 
At this point I should close, but I feel bound to 
add one word. We may propose, but the Board of 
Education has a large share in disposing. While we 
are still addressing ourselves in various centres all over 
the country to manifold experiment, seeking for fruitful 
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means of applying the principle of manual instruction 
to all the purposes for which its introduction into our 
school system is advocated, it is much to be wished 
that the Board of Education, while taking careful stock 
of results, as we have grown to expect of it, should not 
bias or prejudge a movement which is only in its infancy 
by selecting this or that scheme for the patronage of 
grants. Such a course is likely to kill enterprise. Far 
wiser would it be, for the present at any rate, to encourage 
the freest development by giving a grant per capita 
to every school which can show running through it 
from bottom to top anything that can be called on a 
liberal interpretation a scheme of manual training. 
That the provision, as a crown to the scheme, of a 
special course of work, such as you are specially concerned 
with, involving the full bench of tools or a well-equipped 
housewifery centre, should carry an extra grant would 
be only reasonable, and raise no objection from any one. 

My final word must be an expression of the ardent 
hope that the idea which Mr. Preston Reynolds, the 
Chairman of our Technical Education Sub-Committee, 
has put before us may be realised. An element of 
manual training is desired in our schools on general 
educational grounds to promote the all-round intellectual 
development of our young people. We feel that it will 
be good for future fathers and future mothers, good for 
those who are going to be teachers and clerks, as well 
as for those who will develop into mechanics and 
engineers. But what a zest it will impart to your work 
if, in the case of the last-named, you have a definite 
stage in view up to which if you bring your elementary 
schoolboy he can, without any break whatever, without 
any marking time, pass direct into a junior technical 
school providing the specialised course in technology 
for which your work has laid the foundation. 





CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN PAPER. 





BY AGNES E. FARMAN. 


[The illustrations for the “‘ Washstand” were given 
in the May number. | 

~ HEET III. must be fixed to the back of Sheet IT. by 
«J pasting the projections D and E to the back of the 
uprights AH and JB, letting the edges F and G coincide 
with the lines AH and JB. When this is thoroughly 
dry, the surface X should be pasted to the back of the 
table, as shown in sketch (Fig. 4). 


WASHSTAND. 

Paper Needed. 
Sheet I. A rectangle 8 x 7 in. 
Sheet II. A rectangle 7 x 3} in. 


Instructions for Working. 


Sheet I.—From points A and B on line AB mark 
off C 2 in. from A, and D 2 in. from B. From C and D 
draw dotted lines parallel to AE. From A mark off 
point F on line AE 3 in. from A; also, on same line, 
mark point G 3 in. from E; also point H } in. from E. 
From points FGH draw lines parallel to AB. On both 
sides of points J and K mark off } in., and from these 
points raise vertical lines to meet line from H. These 
form the front feet of the washstand, and the interven- 
ing pieces should be cut away. In the central lowest 
panel rule out drawer and cupboard, and complete 


diagram by emphasising firm and dotted lines. Cut on 
a fold on dotted lines, and paste up into rectangular 
ock. 

Sheet II.—From points A and B on line AB mark 
off C 2 in. from A, and D 2 in. from B. From C and D 
draw dotted lines parallel to AE. From A on line AE 
mark off F ? in. from A; from this point draw a light 
line parallel to AB. From point E on line AE mark 
off H } in. from E. From H draw line parallel to AB. 
From E and G on line EG mark off } in., and from 
these points raise vertical lines to meet line from H. 
These two small squares fit on to the feet on the front 
of the washstand, the remaining strips under line H 
being cut away till lines from C and D are reached. 
Cut away also triangles ACF and BDJ. Fold on C and 
D, and paste round rectangular block, as shown in 
sketch (Fig. 5). 

PIANO. 
Paper Needed. 


Sheet I. A rectangle 10 x 7} in. 
Sheet II. A rectangle 9} x 4} in. 
A piece of white notepaper 54 x } in. for keyboard. 


Instructions for Working. 


Sheet I.—Along the 10 in. sides mark off 4} in. from 
each end, giving points CD, GH. Join GC and HD. 
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Prano.—Sueset II. 


Along the 74 in. sides mark off 1 in. from each end, giving 
points JK and LM. Join JL and KM. Make the lines 
firm and dotted, as shown in diagram. Draw a light 
line, AB, 34 in. above line LM. Fold on dotted lines, 
cut on firm, and paste together to form rectangular 
block for body of piano. 

Sheet II.—From points A and B along line AB mark 
off 2 in., giving points E and F. From E and F draw 
light lines parallel to AC. On these two lines make two 
measurements of 1 in. EJ and JL, FK and KM. Join 
JK and LM by dotted lines, as shown in diagram. 
From point D on line BD measure off 2 in. joinin 
point H, and from this point draw a light line senaliel 
to CD to meet line AC in G. 

On line CD from point C mark off 1 in., } in., $ in. 
On the same line from point D mark off the same measure- 
ments, leaving a central space of 5 in. From each of 
these — draw upright lines to meet line GH. The 
central space, 5 x 2 in., and the adjacent spaces, # x 2 
in., are cut away to form legs. Complete diagram by 
marking the firm and dotted lines. Cut on firm and 
fold on dotted lines. Before folding, the keyboard 
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should be made and pasted on, the line NO coinciding 
with line JK. The rectangle JKLM with keyboard is 
folded back to a horizontal position. The rectangle 
EJFK is folded vertically and is pasted to the front 
of the body of piano, the line EF coinciding with line 
AB. This keeps the keyboard in position. The side 
pieces A to E and F to B are folded backwards and 
pasted on to sides of body of piano, the lines AC and 
BD coinciding with the upright back edges, as seen in 
sketch (Fig. 6). 














Fig. 6. 


Prano STvOL. 
Paper Needed. 
One sheet, 2 x 4 in. 
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Instructions for Working. 


From A on line AB mark off C } in. from A, and D 
Ne from B. From C and D draw lines parallel to AE. 

rom A on line AE mark off F 14 in. from A, G 1 in. 
from F, and H 1 in. from G. From B on line BK mark 
off J 3 in. from B. From F and G draw lines parallel 
to AB, from H a short line to meet line from C parallel 
to AB, from J a short line to meet line from D parallel 








Fic. 7. 


to AB. Cut away the corner pieces as shown in diagram, 
and along remaining firm lines; fold on dotted lines. 
In pasting up, the smaller rectangular pieces should be 
fixed under the sides. The feet may be left square or 
curved. The completed stool is shown in Fig. 7. 


TABLE. 
Paper Needed. 


Sheet I. A square of 6 in. 
Sheet II. A square of 3 in. 


Instructions for Working. 

Sheet I.—Divide each side into three measurements 
of 2 in., and draw lines across, as in diagram, thus form- 
ing nine squares of 2 in. sides. 

Measure out the central square of each side as fol- 
lows: On line AB mark off } in., 3 in., } in. On line 
AC mark off D 14 in. from A. From D draw a line 
DE parallel to AB, and measure along this line } in., 
1 in., } in. Join } in. points on DE to } in. points 
on AB, as in diagram. Repeat this in the central 
squares on the three other sides. These are the lines 
which trace out the form of the legs. Strengthen, and 
dot lines as indicated. Cut on the firm, fold on the 
dotted lines, and paste up into cube form. In folding, 
the corner squares must in every case be pasted under 
the central ones, and stuck firmly all over. When quite 
dry, cut away the middle spaces through both thicknesses 
of paper, and the table will stand firmly on the four legs. 

Finally, paste Sheet II. on to the leg portion, the 
centres coinciding (Fig. 8). 
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AND DRAWING. 


THE "TUDOR PERIOD. 
BY W. H. ELGAR; 


PART II. 


UR ideas of medieval shipping have, in far too many 
instances, been gathered from book illustrations, 

the authorities for which are not always given. Reliable 
representations can, however, be found for the search- 
‘ing: Fig. 17 was sketched from a portion of the Hales 


monument in Canterbury Cathedral, and affords an 
illustration of a ship of about 1530. A dead gentleman 
in armour is being let over the side into the sea in a 
manner quite different from our present method of 
burying. The high-sterned, double-decked vessel ap- 
pears to be armed with twenty-two guns, and has four 
masts, the main and fore masts being furnished with 
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two square sails each, and the other two with lateen 
sails, much in the manner of the xebec of the Mediter- 
ranean. In the monument the flag on the mainmast 
has the cross of St. George painted red, and some of 
the ropes are lined in black paint on the smooth back- 
ground. The streamer, also charged with a red cross, 
seems to indicate the direction of the wind rather more 
truly than its neighbour at the main. 

Another idea of a ship of the period is afforded by a 
clock in the British Museum, made about 1580 (Fig. 18). 
Here the hull is very similar, with the exception of the 

row, which is furnished with an elaborate figure-head 
in the form of a dolphin, and has a row of shields sus- 
pended over the gunwale, like earlier and smaller ships 
of war. The basket-like construction of the tops is 
plainly shown, as well as the rope-ladders and a little 
turret with a conical roof. This ship appears to have 
been entirely rigged with square sails, and has its 
bottom decorated with wave-like forms in relief. One 
rather important thing to notice in both vessels is the 
varying direction of the guns. Fig. 16 gives a repre- 
sentation of a single-masted early ship from the seal 
of the extinct corporation of Fordwich. It is included 
as a hint to those who wish to collect as much first-hand 
knowledge as possible of early shipping. 

As to the guns which were mounted in these ships, 
the documentary evidence outweighs all other sources 
of information. Guns recovered from the wreck of 
the Mary Rose at Spithead in 1523 are to be seen at 
Woolwich and the Tower of London. These seem to 
be of similar construction to the one drawn in Figs. 
19 and 20—a number of strengthening collars at irregular 
distances surrounding a forged inner tube. The Jittle 
gun illustrated is preserved in the West Gate of Canter- 
bury, and is a muzzle-loader ; while breech-loaders are 
among the Mary Rose guns, the breech being closed by 
wedging. Accuracy of fire as we understand it was, 
of course, quite out of the question, the so-called smooth 
bore being often quite rough, the range very limited, 
and accidents common. Guns at this time were blessed 
with names according to their size. One of about the 
size of the one drawn probably would be called a minion 
orgfalcon, and from a table of guns of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign by Sir W. Monson in his Naval Tracts, its point- 
blank range would be about 15 or 16 paces, and at 
random about 1,500 paces. The highest range of 
any gun mentioned in the list is that of the culverin, 
whose bore was 5} inches; weight, 4,500 Ibs.; point- 
blank, 20 paces; and random, 2,500 paces. It is just 
as well to remember, however, that with the exception 
of better casting and mounting very little improvements 
were made in guns until after the time of the Crimean 
War. Possibly this may be returned to in subsequent 
papers. 

Remembering these limitations as to the guns will 
perhaps help us to understand the ideas underlying the 
designs of the forts built by Henry the Eighth for coast 
defence in 1539-40, when he had reason to expect a 
combined attack by Charles the Fifth of Germany (also 
King of Spain) and Francis of France. These—namely, 
Sandown, Deal, Walmer, Sandgate, and Camber—all 
seem to have been designed with the idea of providing 
ranges of guns each higher than its predecessors; and 
the plans are generally parts of circles in various 
combinations, some towers being perfect circles, and 
the lines of defence separated by ditches. 

No illustration is given of the outside of either of 
these castles, as our list is very full. There is no reason, 
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however, why a pupil should not make even the roughest 
outline of such a structure; which outline, provided it 
expresses the idea of the building, is of the greatest 
educational value to the draughtsman. Two features, 
typical of the architecture of the time, from the interior 
of Sandgate Castle, are illustrated, as being suitable for 
children’s study—the fireplace (Figs. 21 and 22), with 
its flattened Tudor arch and simple substantial andirons 
(shown also in the little dimensioned perspective sketch, 
Fig. 23), and a newel stair, Figs. 24 and 25. Two of 
these sketches (Figs. 21 and 24) are shaded in mono- 
chrome to give an idea of the attractive lighting effects 
of such features. They are, of course, from the his- 
torical point of view, just as interesting in outline; and 
it would be very difficult to find a better exercise in 
drawing than the winding-steps of a newel stairway. 
Perhaps for historical note-taking Fig. 23 is the ideal 
method. 

The weapons shown in Fig. 27, preserved in the above- 
mentioned castle, reached their perfection in the Tudor 
period. In the centre is sketched the military fork, 
an instrument used to meet an attack by scaling-ladders. 
To the left an elaborate halberd or halbard, probably 
Spanish in design, is shown, with its haft shortened to 
save space. The method by which the head is secured 
is noteworthy, there being four strips from the square 
neck, each strip fastened by pins which pass through 
the square-faced upper end of the haft. A much 
rougher, and more English-like in form, weapon occupies 
the right side of our sketch. One has only to consider, 
to realise to what a number of different uses such a 
thing could be put—thrusting, a kind of chopping, 
climbing a gate by means of the hook—and what a 
formidable weapon it would be when swung round by 
a desperate man. 

Our last illustration (Fig. 26) is of the typical stone- 
ware drinking-jug known as a graybeard, from the 
representation of a head with a long beard, nearly 
always found on the side opposite the handle. This 
head does not show in the sketch, for it was simply 
incised ; but the characteristic shape, the globular body, 
slightly tapering base, well-defined neck, and small 
handle, all appear. These utensils, which are fairly 
common, can be found in most museums, and date 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Very little difficulty will be experienced in finding 
relics of the Tudor period ; but it will have been gathered 
from the foregoing remarks that discretion is necessary 
to prevent waste of time upon objects which throw 
little light upon the great movements of the times. 

At the editor’s suggestion the following notes upon 
modelling have been added. The panels described in 
Part I. certainly make admirable exercises for the pur- 
pose. They may be modelled in the usual way by the 
use of finger and thumb and modelling tools, or they 
may be done by the use of templates made with wood 
or metal, the latter being the better material. 

The cutting of the template gives opportunity of 
bringing metal-work into line with clay-work, and its 
mounting introduces wood-work. Surely such exercises 
as these are a near approach to an ideal manual train- 
ing, and appeal strongly to the true educator. 

One of the simplest examples in the above-mentioned 
paper has been selected for our purpose, and somewhat 
more technical drawings have been included. 

The metal template (Fig. 27) embraces the whole of 
the panel and its frame. This, however, is not absolutely 
necessary, half being sufficient if it is reversed. Sheet 
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zinc is a very suitable material, being easy 
to work and unaffected by moisture. The 
cutting and filing of this template give 
plenty of opportunity for the exercise of 
ingenuity, and the use of various files— 
round, square, and flat. 

To obtain the sectional drawing in this 
case, a narrow strip of lead, about half an 
inch wide, was placed across the panel and 
pressed into the various recesses; then 
removed, placed edgewise on a piece of 
paper, and the profile traced with a pencil, 
the sharp angles being afterwards touched 
up. This is a most rapid, convenient, 
and good approximate method, and an- 
swers most purposes; but the wood- 
carver most likely would take a mould (a 
squeeze as he calls it). This probably 
will be returned to in later papers. Our 
isometric sketch (Fig. 28a) gives a fairly 
good idea of the mounting of such tem- 
plates. A board has two strips, parallel 
to each other, nailed near its edges. Be- 
tween these strips the clay is roughly 
built to the necessary forms, and wetted 
to enable the template to pass easily 
over it. 
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ART AND 
BY W. E. 
has been said that what we love we decorate ; 


T 
I and though some decoration could hardly come 
within the four corners of that statement, there is yet 
a basis of truth in it. The savage ornaments his spear 
and shield ; impresses simple patterns on his clay 
cooking-vessels ; and, lost in admiration of himself, 
decorates his own person with beads, paint, and feathers. 

From such impulses art takes its source. To beautify 


a lofty cathedral with sculpture, with gloriously coloured 





The template is secured to the edge of a piece 


“3 of wood, 10” x 3”, and runners of sufficient height, 
© to enable the template to clear the board, are 
ii added. These runners could, if desired, be placed 
4 \ so as to run outside of the guide strips. In this 

* case the clay would be pressed against the guides, 


and perhaps save a little trouble. 

Our third illustration (Fig. 29) is a photograph 
of a panel moulded by the template (Fig. 28). 
A piece of the framing moulding was separately 
struck, and transferred to form the return, the 
corners being worked with the usual modelling 
tools. 

With regard to modelling tools, a worker often 
finds that none of the tools he possesses will do 
just what is required. In such cases the prac- 
tical man makes a suitable tool; and where access 
can be had to various shops and materials, this 
kind of thing should be encouraged. It is won- 
derful what these tools are sometimes made of— 
bone, celluloid wire, boxwood, sheet metal, and 
even slate being sometimes used. 
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THE BOOK. 


SPARKES, 


windows, with paintings that have occupied a great 
artist during many long and laborious years, is to 


follow, perhaps to excess, the promptings so natural to 
man when his interests are aroused. At the same time 
it is true our feelings are very plastic, and 


we are 
readily turned from the path upon which we set out 
with such light hearts. We begin by adding simple, 


loving touches of colour to the thing we love ; 
by forgetting the thing, and become lost in our 
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tion. And when this happens the true spirit of orna- 
ment vanishes. There is no need to point out how 
vulgar display grows naturally from the very means 
used to beautify an object; we have examples about 
us in profusion—dress, furniture, public buildings, 
churches. The line swings round to include the smallest 
and the greatest, and the modern tendency among 
those who are offended with this crude overlaying 
of ornament is to fly to the other extreme, to find 
mental salvation in utter plainness. 

Surely nothing ever yet made by man has aroused 
such deep love and interest as the book. To praise 
books as books is as futile as to praise the sun—an 
exercise now left to the mild ecstasy of minor poets. 
The book is in a different world from the ordinary 
inventions of man. It deals with the most intangible, 
yet most real, powerful, and living things in the uni- 
verse ; it deals with words. What these words may 
mean to each of its readers is a matter of indifference 
to the book. One may take it, bind it in softest skin, 
decorate it with dainty pictures, preserve it as his 
choicest treasure, and continually go back to it as to a 
friend for comfort and delight; another man shall 
spurn it, place it on the Index, and shrink from it as 
from a vile thing. Did not Lavengro find moral delight 
and mental strengthening in the very novel which to 
the old and unconverted apple-woman on London Bridge 
was first delightful for its wicked suggestions of theft 
and crime, and afterwards, in her reformed state, a 
loathsome thing ? 

When books have such subtle power—when we con- 
sider what we owe to them, how they have sustained, 
how wounded us—it is not to be wondered at that we 
regard them as set apart beyond the run of the common- 
place. Books are become commonplace enough ; but 
the book, the typical book, the book considered as a 
marvellous invention by man for his own refreshment 
or to carry messages from one spirit to another, can 
never grow commonplace. True, it is only by an effort 
that we can regard even the stars as worth more 
than a glance. The very abundance of books has 
long ago, to most of us, hidden the wonder of them. 
To get back to such a point one must imagine them 
winged, as Addison did, and flying out of sight— 
“ winged words,”’ in a different manner from the Greeks 
—no longer piercing arrows, but rather disappearing 
over the horizon with the soft flight of a migratory 
flock. 

And now, when every bird had flown, “ the wonder of 
the lark’ would be upon us. With our bookshelves 
empty we should sit vacantly with empty hands, and 
marvel to think what our forefathers did before books 
came to take the place of household gods. The ancients 
placed their Lares and Penates, simple little images, 
near the hearth; we are most completely in the power 
of a book when the fire blazes and the lamps are lit. 
Take them from us, and no ancient wandered more 
forlornly in search of his lost hearth-gods than we 
should. No wonder that books have been patted, 
fondled, and decorated—sometimes, as we shall see, 
“ not wisely but too well.” 


EarR.Ly Books. 


It would need too long a stride to go back to the 
origin of writing. When the Christian era began we 
find books among the treasured possessions of emperors 
and the wealthiest princes, while more humble manu- 
scripts were sold at high prices. These long rolls of 
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vellum, sometimes sixteen feet in length, were written 
in a beautiful hand, and with no more decoration than 
red letters here and there where new chapters began. 
The roll of vellum was wound round a staff, the ends 
of which were beautified with golden or silver orna- 
ments ; and the roll was put into a round case (often 
also ornamented) when not in use. To distinguish one 
book from another a tag was fastened to the staff, 
the title of the book being written on the tag. 

As years passed it became the custom to divide the 
long vellum roll into parts by folding, a page of the 
book being written on each part, so that the whole book 
closed up like “accordion” pleating. When such a 
book was not in use, it lay flattened like a modern book ; 
but, as it was too precious to be left unprotected, boards 
were fastened on the two outer faces, precisely like the 
covers to a modern book; and, needless to add, these 
covers were often gorgeously decorated. In fact, in 
very early times, the book had taken the form which 
it preserves to this day—rectangular sheets, book- 
covers, titles, and decoration—and, though printing has 
had such tremendous effect, the printed book has grown 
quite naturally from the manuscripts dating back 
nearly two thousand years. 

Perhaps I can make this clearer by a few sketches.* 
The ancient book consisted of a long roll, upon which 
the writing ran from side to side across its breadth, 
the reader holding the roll upright before him, and 
unrolling it from the top downwards with the right 
hand, while the left rolled it up again as each line was 
read (Fig. 1). 

Afterwards the writing was placed along the length 
of the roll ; though this was soon found less convenient, 
because, instead of three or four or more lines being 
visible at the same time, by this new arrangement 
only portions of several distinct lines were to be seen, 
unless the roll was held open with the hands held far 
apart—a somewhat awkward proceeding (Fig. 2). 

This would naturally suggest dividing the whole 
composition into sections, to be read from above down- 
wards—that is to say, the effect would be precisely as 
though one were to take a long strip of paper, and, 
cutting out the pages from a modern book, should 
fasten these on the strip in following pages with a 
space between each (Fig. 3). 

It was not long before this clumsy method gave way 
to actually folding the long roll where the spaces 
occurred, in order that the portions should lie one upon 
the other, as shown in the next sketch (Fig. 4); and 
with the two outermost fastened on boards it would 
be possible to turn the book leaf by leaf as the reader 
proceeded. 

One can see at once that, as the lower edge was not 
fastened down, there would be the constant incon- 
venience of the various portions slipping, for which 
reason the next step was to stitch these lower edges 
together. The book now was very similar to the modern 
book, the only difference consisting in the fact that 
what was formerly the back of the long roll was hidden 
between each folded portion (Fig. 5)—a fact which soon 
led to cutting these portions open in order that both 
sides of the page should be written upon. 

It would, however, be found difficult to fasten such 
single sheets together if the cutting were made before 
the writing was commenced ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the book was now made up of folded sheets, and then 





* From The Book. 


By C. Davenport. 
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many parts similar to this were taken and tied together 
(Fig. 6). 

Add a cover to such a book and the modern form is 
complete. The books were then laid flat in the book- 
case, a tag being suspended from each containing the 
title, so that the book required might be easily picked 
out from its fellows. } 

Let us now pass rapidly to the days when learning 
came for the second time into our country from the 
East. During the four hundred years following the 
invasions of Julius Cesar, no doubt writing was among 
the thousand excellences introduced by the Romans 
to the conquered Britons. But with the barbaric 
onslaughts of the Northmen after the beginning of the 
fifth century,when Britain was no longer in touch with 
Roman learning, all these arts were destroyed or were 
driven to the West. It must not be forgotten that 
Christianity was introduced into Britain and Ireland 
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Tue ‘‘ Book or KELLS” AND THE “‘ DURHAM 
Book.” 


Two precious manuscripts have come down to us 
from those early days. One, known as the Book of 
Kells, is preserved at Trinity College, Dublin ; fthe 
other owes its origin to Lindisfarne. Tradition says 
that Columba himself wrote the Book of Kells, but there 
is little to support this statement. We are interested 
at the present moment rather in considering the book 
itself, and the vast influence it had on later illumination. 
This marvellous copy of the Gospels dates most likely 
from the sixth century, and is in itself a striking example 
of the loving labour with which the Irish monks deco- 
rated the book which was the foundation of their teaching 
to the wild kernes living in the neighbourhood of Kells, 
in Leinster. It may be the work of one hand; and 
although all earlier books are lost, the wonderful skill 
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during the ages the former country was occupied by 
the Romans; and after Constantinople (or, to call it 
by its earlier name, Byzantium) had become the centre 
of power, Christianity became the State religion of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, and missionaries were con- 
tinually passing thence to outer countries. But this 
was not until after the beginning of the sixth century. 

Christianity is said to have been carried to Ireland 
in the fourth century—perhaps from Britain, perhaps 
directly from Rome. From Ireland missionaries, under 
the leadership of the saintly Columba, an Irish prince, 
took ship to Iona Island in the sixth century. Thence, 
converts travelled through the northern districts, and 
finally made Lindisfarne (Holy Island), off Northum- 
berland, their headquarters, whence, from the monastery 
they erected, missionaries were sent continually to the 
mainland. Probably they were in touch with Rome 
long before Augustine landed in the south to preach to 
the Saxon king and his court. 
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in penmanship, the fancy and imagination apparent in 
every illuminated page, the artistic beauty which marks 
every letter, show that illumination had been practised 
for many years in Ireland. Such finished works could 
not possibly come from the brain and hand of one or 
several men unless there had been former examples to 
guide them, and to form the basis upon which so stately 
a structure was built. 

The second book, called the Durham Book, is a monu- 
ment to Cuthbert, who was made Bishop of Lindisfarne 
in 685, and died in 698. What could be a finer or more 
glorious memorial to a saintly preacher than this labour 
of love? It is impossible to look at even a simple 
photograph from one of its pages without feeling that the 
penman-artist was giving his utmost labour to the work 
—-slighting nothing down to the finest lines, hardly to be 
seen without a magnifying glass ; tracing every involved 
scroll ; and interweaving lines drawn with the most 
beautiful freedom and yet without the smallest confusion. 
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No wonder that this stately monument was after- 
wards further enriched a few years later by additional 
colours and elaborate paintings of the evangelists, placed 
at the beginning of each Gospel ; nor are we surprised 
to read that Athelwald, the Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
who added these adornments, caused the book to be 
encased in a splendid binding of gold, set with precious 
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indistinct, because the translation was written in a 
small hand. 

How much Cuthbert’s book was venerated is to be 
gathered from after events; for in 995 the body of 
Cuthbert, as well as his book, was carried with great 
honour to Durham, and a church, afterwards to become 
Durham Cathedral, was built to contain both the body 
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A Pace From THE ‘“‘ DuRHAM Book.” 


stones. There the book remained for long the greatest 
treasure of the monastery. It was written in Latin, 
which had, no doubt, during the Roman occupation 
become a spoken language side by side with the British ; 
but as the Saxon speech spread in after years, the Latin 
tongue dropped out of use, wherefore a monk named 
Aldred, in 950, translated the Latin by interlining 
words into Saxon. But this was done so skilfully that 
the original fine penmanship’ is not blurred or rendered 


of the saintly bishop and the book whose history had 
been bound up with his life. 


Tue ILLUMINATED PaGEs OF THESE Books 


It has been pointed out above that the Roman 
writers in ancient days added red letters to mark the 
beginning of each chapter. This cannot be called 
illumination, but it marks its first step. In the Book 
of Kells and the Durham Book these initial letters have 
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become all-important, and all later illuminations in 
England make much of the initial letter. But if the 
first idea came from Rome (as it probably did), how far 
are Columba’s and Cuthbert’s illuminations indebted 
to Italy? Most authorities are inclined to think that 
these marvellously intricate designs are of native origin, 
and this for several reasons which will appear later. 
The example reproduced here is taken from the Durham 
Book ; it 1s the first page of St. John’s Gospel. 

It requires some searching to follow the letters, 
which have been curiously modified in several instances. 
The words on this page (that is to say, the largest 
words) are: In Principio erat verbum et verbum erat 
apud dm et ds. The last words are abbreviations for 
deum et deus, so that we have here the commencement 
of the Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and (the Word was) God.” It will 
be seen how freely the scribe has turned the letter N 
on end, so that it looks like a Z; and further, how 
he has written both the P’s in Principio with a tail, 
which converts them into B’s. The fine artistic feeling 
for forms in all the letters, and their relation to each 
other, reveal an extremely sensitive writer—one, in fact, 
who was a skilful artist as much as a fine scribe. We 
might infer that from the outlined letters alone, even 
apart from their spacing and proportion: for there are 
few things more difficult than to modify letters with 
taste and a just sense of proportion: the artist is shown 
even in the slightest details. Look, for example, how 
cleverly the at in erat (fourth line) fills up the space of 
one letter; how various forms of the letter A are 
employed, tilted up in the first erat (third line) so as to 
harmonise with the R; how touches of colour are 
placed in various letters with the happiest results. 

There are a few other words written at the head of 
the page, indicating the title of the gospel— Incipit 
evangelum secundum Johan” (The Gospel according to 
John begins); and above this, ““ Johannis aquila” (the 
eagle of John) refers, of course, to the symbol attached 
to this evangelist, and repeated in all forms of art from 
the earliest days to this. 

But what is most important, in regarding the page 
as an illuminated one, is to examine the way in which 
the largest letters as well as the border are illuminated. 
The initial I is divided by a central line, which is broken 
by two lozenge-forms. These are very common in 
both the Book of Kells and the Durham Book ; but the 
manner of filling up these square spaces is very inter- 
esting. There is no doubt this is derived from basket- 
work; and here we arrive at an interesting point. 
Such ornament is common in early Celtic art, and 
from this alone we might infer that these beautiful 
illuminated pages, or rather the ornamental details, are 
native grown; and this is even more apparent in the 
complicated interwoven lines which compose the border 
of the page and fill up the spaces in the initial I, the N, 
and the P, and in all Celtic work give an unmistakable 
character to its ornament, sharply separating it from 
those derived from other centres. It can hardly be 
doubted that in these implicated lines we have, as it 
were, the woven threads of simple clothing transferred 
to, and in the course of time made into patterns for, 
the ornamentation of every object which interested the 
warrior, the builder, or the writer. Such involved 
coils of lines are to be found carved on the stone crosses 
still existing in Ireland and parts of Scotland; they 
appear in tartans and plaids which can claim an early 
ancestry. Like the New Zealand (Maori) designs, they 


were probably used in still earlier days to decorate 
spears, oars, and clubs. 

For it is a curious fact, and one which has a signifi- 
cant meaning, that, just as the drawings of all savage 
or half-civilised tribes have much similarity, so the 
designs first used to beautify the objects which they 
loved were derived from the simple patterns suggested 
by the baskets or rough clothing which satisfied 
their early needs. Even Chinese and Japanese art 
show these derivations; and though coils are to be 
found in Roman pavements long after the Latins had 
left their half-civilised life behind them, it seems more 
reasonable to believe that the ornamentation of the 
Book of Kells and the Durham Book grew naturally 
from native Irish art. 

Of course all art reflects the things that lie about 
the artist, so that an illuminator born in later days 
under the shadow of a Gothic cathedral naturally 
enriched his page with pointed arches, with copies of 
stained-glass windows, with little drawings of saints 
standing in carved niches, and all the hundred details so 
familiar to him ; and, moreover, if the fashion changed, 
and some new things were brought from a foreign 
country, he would be likely to introduce these into his 
page. 

For such reasons the scribe, quietly beautifying his 
page in the monastery on the Holy Island, would, per- 
haps unconsciously, add here a little and there a little 
from the fine manuscripts that had been brought from 
Rome or Constantinople by the pilgrims visiting the 
monks in their retreat; wherefore I think the head 
of the initial I in our example bears a strong likeness 
to the capital of a Byzantine column. It is very 
likely that in some of the manuscripts brought to Holy 
Island from the East the illuminations contained many 
elements drawn from architecture; for, as we shall see, 
Constantinople had been rebuilt in the sixth century, 
the Church of Saint Sophia (now a mosque) had been 
erected and gorgeously decorated by the Emperor 
Justinian, and the influence of that had been very 
powerful throughout Europe. 

Another curious feature of Celtic art is the intro- 
duction of dogs, birds, and’ dragons among the spirals 
and interwoven lines. Sometimes these are made to fit 
into spaces, but more frequently, with the Celtic love 
of intricacy, their limbs, feet, and necks are twisted, 
turned, and plaited together in the most extraordinary 
fashion. You may see many such creatures in this 
initial I and N and P: sometimes two creatures with 
very elongated necks are intertwined by the necks with 
one another; sometimes the neck twists and twirls 
until the head returns and bites its own neck; and 
sometimes the creatures perform astonishing acrobatic 
feats. 

What is the meaning of all this? Is it merely a love 
for plaiting, or has it some deeper meaning, coming 
down from earlier times, and lost or become a mere 
symbol? There are snakes, too, introduced in the 
most baffling manner among these ornaments, so that 
you will find what appears to be only a pattern of 
woven lines suddenly ending in a serpent’s head. These 
are often cunningly hidden, and no wonder they are 
difficult to discover even with careful search. Think 
what skill was involved in the mere drawing of such 
pattern. Mr. Tymms, writing fifty years ago, says 
that he had an opportunity to examine the Book of 
Kells. “ When in Dublin some years ago I had the 
opportunity of studying (this book), some of the orna- 
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ments of which I attempted to copy, but broke down 
in despair. Of this very book, Mr. Westwood examined 
the pages, as I did, for hours together, without ever 
detecting a false line or an irregular interlacement. 
In one space of about a quarter of an inch, superficial, 
he counted, with a magnifying glass, no less than one 
hundred and forty-eight interlacements of a slender ribbon 
pattern, formed of white lines edged by black ones, 
upon a black ground. No wonder that tradition should 
allege that these unerring lines should have been traced 
by angels.” Never have such wonderful examples of 
old writings been seen as in the Book of Kells and the 
Durham Book. 

If among such complicated lines creatures were in- 
troduced, there must have been some prime reason. 
Early stories, ancient myths, are crowded with tales of 
dragons, serpents, and monsters which annoyed man- 
kind, and against which he had continually to guard 
himself. Perhaps the cave-dweller, always on the 
alert, fancied these baneful creatures about him; the 
Celtic imagination would see them visibly crouching 
among the shadows, or flying with the clouds above 
his head. 

And it is curious to note how in later Gothic art 
some of the most common ornaments, even of churches 
(and naturally, therefore, of illuminated manuscripts), 
are demons and hideous creatures. At times they 
appear along the roof, spouting from their hideous 
mouths the rain-water carried along the gutters; at 
other times they crawl over the turrets or hang along 
the wall, making grimaces at the worshippers as they 
pass into the church, whose sacred doors the demons 
dare not cross for fear of punishment. For just as in 
the interior of a Gothic church there were angels and 
evangelists, and symbols of righteousness to teach the 
worshipper, so there were devils and lost spirits without 
to scare him from wrong-doing, and to lead him to 
seek help from the heavenly visions within. 

It is thus that images, which had a very real meaning 
in early times, would at last become mere symbols, 
mere ornaments, to be used by the artist after all fear 
of them had vanished. The Gothic demon afterwards 
became a significant element, a convenient figure to 
fill a space, an interesting feature, but without any 
meaning. 

And so the quiet scribe in Holy Island may have 
been following a fashion (must indeed have done so) 
in introducing these creatures from whom all meaning 
had vanished, but whose forms led themselves so readily 
to ornament. 


A Few EXampLes oF PARTS FROM THE “ DURHAM 
Book.” 


In the photograph of the full page it is not easy to 
follow much that has been said above. I have there- 
fore given a page copied from Tymms’s Art of Illuminat- 
ing, published nearly fifty years ago. These details 
are from the Durham Book. They were probably 


drawn by the same hand as drew the other illuminated 
pages; they are very similar to what may be traced 
in the full page. 
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The four square pieces (Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 7) are un- 
doubtedly derived from basket work. The Celtic artist 
would take these straight interlacings as suggestions, and 
set about making patterns similar in construction. 

The fourth ornament (reading from the top, No. 4) is 
much like the foot of the initial I. See how cleverly the 
circular coils and spirals throw off forms that look like 
the heads of fishes; while at the foot of the same 
ornament are three intertwined birds. A whole aviary 
of such birds are netted together in the third piece of 
ornament (No. 3) ; while a humorous feature is introduced 
into the border at the lowest part of the page, where a 
row of birds, with fearfully convoluted necks, bite each 
the foot of his preceding neighbour. Devils are natu- 
rally impish in their behaviour: later art often made 
them more than that—they were sometimes extremely 
rude. Do you remember the demons on the tower of 
Notre Dame, Paris—those leering creatures looking 
towards the city and thrusting out their tongues in 
contempt ? 

It is strange that the forms in these Celtic tanu- 
scripts are fewer than we might expect. One writer 
has pointed out that, according to tradition, devils 
could take on any shapes but those of the dove and the 
lamb, which, having a divine significance, they were 
not allowed to imitate, and that therefore these are 
never to be found in ornamentation of these holy 
writings. , 

Before leaving these wonderful early manuscripts one 
should mention that what appears confusing in black 
and white is much less so in the original, in which brilliant 
colours were used, so that there was a pattern in colour, 
quite distinct from the pattern in line. It is evident 
that such colour divides the page up into more distinct 
parts; at a slight distance, when the fine interlacing 
lines disappear, this pattern becomes very distinct. 
In the Book of Kells strong colours—red, blue, green, 
yellow, and brown—were used; but, in addition to 
these, much gold was employed in decorating the 
Durham Book. 

To illuminate is to light up the page; and one writer 
lays it down as a rule that, though colours may do this 
partly, the addition of metals is always necessary in 
a true illumination. It is generally understood, how- 
ever, that this should not exclude all others; but it is 
essential that the colours should be strong and bright. 
For this reason the ancient Roman manuscripts, which 
were mentioned above, and which had merely red 
letters among the black, cannot be called illuminations. 
Yet even in those ancient days there were true illumina- 
tions; the page was effectively lighted up by using 
gold to form the letters. Moreover the manuscript was 
frequently dyed (purple was the royal colour), and the 
effect of gold letters on such a ground must have been 
very fine. It is on record that Nero, who had (among 
other amiable weaknesses) a pretty taste in music, art, 
and literature, having heard that an ancient Greek ode 
existed written in letters of gold, ordered that certain 
little verses of his own should be similarly treated and 
placed on the altar of Jupiter at Rome. Minor poets 
have seldom been accused of modesty. 
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NEEDLECRAFT FOR PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY ANN MACBETH AND MARGARET SWANSON, INSTRUCTRESSES AT THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


PART II.—(Continued.) 


Ss closing of Part II. in this number deals entirely 

with the work of the qualifying class—that is, 
the period from eleven to twelve years of age—save 
for one exercise given in last issue. 

The eye is now focussed in the normal child, and 
care must be taken not only to rest the eye in wide- 
range distances, as previously indicated, but to feed 
the eye. Good nutrition, with due exercise, develops 
muscle; and, through the muscular sensibility of the 
eye, clear visualisation in the brain centres takes place 
without strain. 

This is important to note in all hand-and-eye train- 
ing, and may help us to understand why the child is 
not made for “ white seam,” but that the seam—white 
or otherwise—is to be made to suit the child and her needs. 

It is a crying need all along the school period to have 
“ something to do,” and the cry is at no moment heard 
clearer or stronger than when the girl, leaving childhood 
behind, enters “ her teens.” 

“ Hooliganism,” bad as it may be, is the least pathetic 
part of the cry. 

But direct her to clothe herself and the home beau- 
tifully and economically, and the cry subsides into 
systematic work after the twelfth year is passed, for 
herself and others. 

Preparatory, in the qualifying class, it is quite good 
to introduce underclothing by a slip-bodice. See Dia- 
gram 15. 
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Here the construction, or cutting-out, is all important ; 
each fresh type should suggest articles based on the 
same principle, and all should be taught in relation 
to that group. For example, “ the nightdress, blouse, 
or overall bears the same relation to the human form, 
and whether plain or elaborate must conform to certain 
rules of measurement.” —(Circular 719.) 

In Diagram 15 one back and two fronts comprise 


the garment, and the girl must be able to take her own 
measurements :—(1) Neck; (2) bust (not too high) ; 
(3) waist ; (4) length, back and front, measuring from 
the back of the shoulder near the neck, straight down 
to the centre of waist line back and front. Half the 
back length is easily remembered, for the under-arm 
measurement and the armhole should be carefully 
curved out to meet the shoulder limit. The girl could 
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draft and cut out this to fit herself; then pin the paper 
pattern carefully down on the calico, and proceed to 
cut out the bodice. See Diagram 16. 

The seams can be joined by run-and-fell—a com- 
bination of fine tacking and hemming, which the pupil 
has already discovered for herself by experiment. Fit 
on the bodice to get the shoulder seams quite easy, 
and join by counter-hem or stitch—another combination 
of stitchery, already known and appreciated, in this 
adaptation to a shoulder seam. 

Sewing on of buttons and button-holes finish the front 
opening ; while a series of tucks, varying in size, may 
gather in the extra fullness back and front. 

The binding of the neck and armholes may be so 
constructed as to form the decoration. (All kinds of 
slim machine-made lace should be avoided, inset with 
or without elaboration; the lace gets holed and torn 
with washing, and proves most unsatisfactory.) See 
Diagram 17. 

Each member of the class can freely display her 
ingenuity, at this step, to exhibit the purpose of decora- 
tion, strength, and beauty. 

Diagram 18 illustrates a flannel or serge pocket—an 
exercise which brings in the strengthening tape, with 
revision of seams, sewing on of tapes, and making * of 
tape loops. 
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This pocket can be sewn like the tucker and slip- 
bodice entirely with one colour—not necessarily all 
white ; indeed, it is a stimulus for the girls to make 
their own choice of colour at this stage, and get gradu- 
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ally accustomed to refinement of colour. The diagram 
shows one in dark green flannel, sewn with No. 8 green 
thread and strengthened with a braid. Binding, 
ribbon, or any self-edged material in fact, makes fitting 
attachments. 

No. 6 Between Needles are used at this stage for the 
first time, but No. 5 Sharps may be still used with the 
thicker embroidery thread or mending yarn. 

Diagram 19 shows the above exercise applied to a 
white (child’s) calico petticoat, with the regulation three 
inches of ordinary white tape crossed angle-wise, seamed 
to the right side, hemmed on the wrong side, including 
the cross-over. It would be stronger and quite as suit- 
able to allow the strengthening tape in Diagram 16 to 
lie along the entire edge of the inner side of the pocket, 
thus affording the protection of a false hem. 

Diagrams 18 and 19 show an excellent way of giving 
abundance of practice in darning, and is greatly to be 


( 





D1AGRAM 18, 


preferred to the tedious method obtained in the old 
manner of “ making a hole.” 

No child liked the laborious, mechanical rule; in 
truth, it was a transparent form of destruction in order 
to show off construction, which was an absurdity to 
girls of twelve. Instead, by placing strands of varying 
sizes along each side of a toilet cover, or some such 
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household article, the girl is free to weave her “ darning ” 
as a decoration in any colour of her own choice. After 
the “lift one, pass one’’ stage is mastered, the girl 
may improvise by lifting two and passing two, or 
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using any number, even or odd, to suit the purpose of 
the article thus decorated; and when the actual hole 
does appear in stocking, etc., the art of darning can be 
easily applied. 

Wherever and whenever a necessary good can be 
taught in a beautiful way, then, it must be done; truly 
the German thinker has said, “ The beautiful leads to 
the good.” 
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The diagram, No. 1, of an embroidered pocket, by 
Miss M. G. Macintyre, was executed in purple material, 
and embroidered in grays, blues, and greens. The 
coloured page represents, No. 2, a pocket in green cloth, 
stoutly lined with firm linen, and embroidered with 
large, simple stitches in black, green, and blue. No. 3 
—a pocket in mole colour, with a simple design of 
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spots in grays, pinks, blues, and greens—designed by 
Miss J. M. E. Jack. Nos. 4 and 5 give examples of 
preliminary exercises in darning on unbleached roller 
towelling ; the weft threads for the space of one and 
a half inches or so have been drawn out, and the warp 
threads darned up with coloured wools in small blocks 





of varying stitches. No. 6 shows the end of an em- 
broidered cloth, with a square darn introduced, the 
stitching here supplying both warp and weft; while 
in No. 7 the more difficult circular darn is introduced, 
the horizontal and perpendicular stitches varying in 
colour. (To be continued.) 





HONOURS PAGE. 


WE have selected drawings of spring buds and 
flowers this month for awards in connection 
with the “ Honours” Page. 

The prizes go to :— 

1. Gordon P. Walker (15), Woodside Public School, 
Glasgow. 

2. Tom Carr (13), Valley Road Council School, Sunder- 
land. 

3. R. M‘Kechnie (14), Gray Street Council School, 
Bootle, Liverpoo! 





4. Davenport Clayton (12), South Shore Council School, 
Blackpool. 

5. Norman Swales (13), Grange Council School, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

6. Arthur P. Peat (12), Vernon Terrace Council 
School, Northampton. 

7. Frank West (12), St. Mary’s School, Aylesbury. 

8. Horace F. Harper (13), Trewirgie Boys’ School, 
Redruth. 

9. A. Lemon (12)—no address given. 

The following pupils are highly commended for 
meritorious work :— 

Christopher Gillart (15), Grange School, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne; N. Lowson (10), Bishop Auckland, Durham ; 
George Cawkwell (11), Wainstalls Council School, Hali- 
fax; Edgar Holroyd (11), Salterhebble Council School, 
Halifax; Harry Wilson (11), Salterhebble Council 
School, Halifax ; Albert Thorp (11), Salterhebble Coun- 
cil School, Halifax ; Clarence France (12), Salterhebble 
Council School, Halifax; Agnes M‘Clymonth (13), New- 
ton Academy, Ayr; John Helm (13), Allanson Council 
School, St. Helen’s ; John Hooley (13), Allanson Council 





School, St. Helen’s; Charles Houghton (12), Sudley 
Road Council School, Liverpool ; R. Hutcheon (14), 
Sudley Road Council School, Liverpool ; John Seward 
(14), Gray Street Council School, Bootle ; John Airey 
(13), Gray Street Council School, Bootle; Robert L. 
Hamilton (12), Falkland Public School, Fife; Fred 
Middlemast (9), South Moor Greenland Council School, 
Durham. 

The drawings sent in were very creditable, and 
showed careful observation, combined with good execu- 





tion. Next month the prizes will be awarded for 
object drawing. 

Several drawings had to be put aside owing to the 
very simple rules being violated. We have let one pass 
this time—No. 9 on the prize list, who sends no address 
—but in future the rules will be rigidly adhered to. 


Manuva TRAINING REPRINTS. 
Selected Shop Problems. By George A. Seaton. 20 cents. 
(Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois.) 

The editor of the Manual Training Magazine has 
done wisely in issuing in separate and permanent form 
some of the contributions to his excellent journal. 
Selected Shop Problems is the third of such issues, and 
is in every way commendable. The “ problems” take 
the form of good examples of wood-work, interesting in 
themselves to make, artistic in form and proportion, 
and introducing good craftsmanship. Manual instructors 
particularly should make a point of seeing these suggestive 
reprints, they are so out of the ordinary run of models 
usually done in school workshops. 
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PICTURES. 





























Rors anp Naomi. 


“‘Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge: thy people chall be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: the ford do 
so to me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” 


instruction in the Bible as well as in other subjects. 


@ This famous Series consists of ONE 
HUNDRED & EIGHT PICTURES, 
dealing with the chief incidents in the 


Old and New Testaments. 


@ The Artists employed are men of mark in 
their profession, and include :— 
W. H. MARGETSON, A.R.A., 
R. PAYTON REID, A.R.S.A., 
SIDNEY PAGET, 
WAL PAGET, 
G. GRENVILLE MANTON, 
Etc., etc. 


@ The Pictures are beautifully reproduced in 
Full Colour, and the price of a single 
picture is EIGHTPENCE. 


g Nelson’s Bible Wall Pictures 


issued in Sets are mounted on rollers for 
class demonstration. 


g Nelson’s Bible Wall Pictures 
have been adopted by the L.C.C. and 


nearly every educational authority of note. 


@ His Grace, the Archbishop of York, 
writes :— 

“It is now universally recognised that 
the eye and the imagination are the best 
channels through which the mind of a child 
can be reached. This fact holds good for 

The pictures on Bible subjects published by 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons seem to nie to be artistic, reverent, and suggestive, and well worthy 


of the attention of teachers.” 


@ Messrs. Nelson and Sons will be pleased to forward a Catalogue containing a Reproduction of every 


picture in this famous Series. 











THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 


Parkside, Edinburgh; Dublin, and New York. 
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The Land of the Cherry Blossom. 


BY “ OBSERVER.” 


Fo the ordinary man a trip to Japan is an im- 

possibility, but after the present year this will 
scarcely be a matter for real regret. The Japan- 
British Exhibition, which was opened on May 14, has 
brought Japan to our doors, and presents to the close 
observer a better idea of the country as a whole than 
has been obtained by many who have actually visited 
the “ Land of the Rising Sun.” 

I paid my first visit about a fortnight before the 
opening ceremony, and thoroughly enjoyed my peep 
behind the scenes. It is not my intention to reveal 
any of the secrets as to the means whereby the wonder- 
ful scenic and pictorial effects are produced. But 
during my perambulations one educational lesson of 
the highest value was continually enforced upon my 
mind: the Japanese workman is an artist and a 
craftsman. He is characterised by neatness and clean- 
liness of person, deftness, carefulness, and evident pride 
in the work of his hands. Whether these are the par- 
ticular characteristics of the ordinary British workman, 
I leave my readers to decide for themselves. 

As the name of the Exhibition denotes, the object 
of the promoters is twofold—to show British visitors 
what Japan is like, and to give Japanese guests some 
idea of Britain at work and at play. This is the first 
time in her long and distinguished history that Japan 
has condescended to show to a Western nation what she 





has in the past accomplished, and what are her in- 
dustrial, commercial, and colonial aims for the future. 
It is a vulgar idea, only too prevalent, that the Eastern 
nation is just emerging from barbarism, and proceeding 
to make up for lost time by feverishly imitating our 
noble selves. She has always been Japanese, and she 
will remain Japanese, even when she begins to make 
tube railways and other modern horrors. There is 
an individuality in the nation which even the silk hat 
VoL, XXX 


cannot crush. This will be one of the lessons which 
visitors to Shepherd’s Bush will carry home with them 
this summer, and it is a lesson of real educational value. 
After all, it is not part of our destiny to anglicise Japan. 





A Japanese gentleman of my acquaintance said to 
me the other day: “ At home every one is artistic. 
In your country some are very artistic, while the rest 
care nothing for art.” The remark appeared to me to 
be just. I am personally acquainted with members of 
the two sections into which the great British public 
was divided by my Eastern friend. The promoters 
of the Japan-British Exhibition also recognise that 
visitors to the great Show will be of two kinds, for 
they have given us a fine Arts Palace—and the Flip- 
Flap. 

As the compiler of the advance programme of the 
Exhibition justly points out, the treasures collected at 
Shepherd’s Bush will afford a unique opportunity for 
the study of the ancient and modern art of Japan. 
Now there are many art-loving Britishers among our 
readers who are prepared to enjoy this portion of the 
Exhibition to the full, but who, like myself, are con- 
scious of abyssmal ignorance of the history and sig- 
nificance of Japanese art. Here the Practical Teacher 
hopes to be of service during the coming months. The 
Editor has asked a Japanese art lover and critic to act 
as a guide to the treasury which is to be unlocked by 
the Japanese Imperial Government. 

But man can no more live by art alone than he can live 
entirely by bread. The old Greek philosopher, who ad- 
vised the husbandman with two loaves to sell one and buy 
lilies, propounded the ideal of the complete life, and the 
Japanese nation might have taken him for its exemplar. 
While every Japanese is an artist, he is also a man 
of the world ; and the great Exhibition is designed also 
to increase the bread supply of both the allied nations. 
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Our commerce with Japan is already of enormous 
volume, being represented in hard cash by an imposing 
array of figures; and the promoters of the Exhibition 
make”no secret of their aim to increase these figures 








by teaching each of the two nations what the other 
needs and is ready to buy. 

Needless to say, the present summer, if Halley’s 
Comet permits us to enjoy one, will witness a perpetual 
round of pictorial delights at the great Exhibition at 
Shepherd’s Bush. Fétes and illuminations will be the 
order of the day and night respectively; and if the 
British imagination can be stirred, it shall be done. 
There will be a Japanese Fair, an Aino village, and a 
Formosan ditto, the last representing the colonial side 
of Japanese endeavour. And for the severely British 
there will always be the Mountain Railway, the Scenic 
Railway, the Spiral Toboggan, and that monument of 
our educational activity during the past forty years, 
the Flip-Flap. 

It was intended that King George should open the 
Exhibition, but the royal ceremony was set aside owing 
to the death of King Edward, and the opening function 
on May 14 was necessarily of a very quiet character. 
The day, however, was beautifully fine, with a sky of 
deepest blue and a light breeze to temper the affection 
of King Sol. Those who had the pleasure of visiting 
the Show on this first day found everything ready, and 
none of those signs of unpreparedness which suggest a 
spring cleaning and damp the enthusiasm of the most 
ardent. Here for once was an Exhibition spick and span 
to the last electric button, and ready to enter upon what 
I hope will be a highly successful career. When its 
doors are finally closed in October we shall know more of 
our Far Eastern allies, and it is to be hoped that we 
shall cease to insult them by calling them “ Japs.” The 
promoters of the great Show, however, are on their part 
a little unfortunate in their title, which is cumbrous and 
ungrammatical. But this will not trouble the British 
patrons of the entertainment. 
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A WALKING TOUR IN THE ALPS. 


BY JULIAN GRANDE, F.R.G.S., 
MEMBER OF THE SWISS ALPINE CLUB. 


A MAlaiee TOUR among the magic mountains of 
Switzerland not only interests the mind, but 
affords the best possible exercise for a healthy body. 
I think it was Ruskin who said that, to any person 
who has all his senses about him, a quiet walk is the 
most amusing of all travelling; and that all travelling 
becomes dull in exact proportion to its rapidity. He 
also did not think that going by railroad was travelling 
at all; it is merely being sent to a place like “a 
parcel.” 

To no country do these truisms apply in greater 
degree than to Switzerland. In a mountainous country 
like Switzerland it is the pedestrian who has the greater 
opportunity of getting at the finest point of vantage. 
The air in the Alps is fresh, clear, and keen, and walking 
causes the heart to beat freely and the blood to circulate 
rapidly; and the scent of the pine trees and of the 

ild flowers fills one with the essence of health. I 
know of no holiday more beneficial to a man who 
requires rest of mind and body than a two or three 
weeks’ walking-tour amongst the passes and glaciers of 
Switzerland. Moreover, the pedestrian can still find 
sweet spots in the “ playground of Europe,” where as 
yet the locust of tourists has not ravaged, and where 
the Swiss ple are neither guides nor hotelkeepers, 
but permanent inhabitants of the district. Among these 
people the traditions of the neighbourhood still dwell ; 
they differ vastly in character from those who have lost 
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Mr. JuLIAN GRANDE AND HIS GuipE, SrecrRieD BURGENER 
or Saas Fes. 


their hold on local associations in the course of seasons 
spent where tourists and silver and gold are more 
generally forthcoming. 

In such quiet spots the natives are primitive still, 
asking payments of patriarchal smallness for hospitality 
heartily and warmly accorded. It is only by keeping 
away from the beaten track when travelling that one 
comes into touch with wild nature, as well as with the 
real inhabitants of the country and the old Swiss 
simplicity. 
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No change or entertainment is so cheap, and no pleasure 
so lasting, as a holiday “on foot” in Switzerland; and, 
to those who know how to travel, the tour is by no 
means so expensive as some people imagine. Person- 
ally, I have been spending my 
holidays in Switzerland for the last 
fifteen years ; and the reason why I 
always go there is because I cannot 
afford to go to some of our fashion- | 
able resorts, either in Ireland, En- | 
gland, or Scotland. Moreover, a 
change of air, as well as a change 
of scene, is a tremendous benefit 
to the professional man, shut up 
as he is either in the editorial office 
or on the teaching staff of an 
educational establishment. 

New scenes offer us new ideas. | 
It is being proved more and more | 
that, if our minds and bodies are | 
to be refreshed and strengthened, 
our eyes must see fresh pictures, 
and our ears must hear fresh music, 
and our lungs breathe fresh air. 
Nowhere are there so many fair 
scenes, sounds, and scents to be 
found as among the Alps. 

There is more variety of scenery [ 
to be found there in the one single 
Canton of the Bernese Oberland, 
or in the Engadine, than anywhere in this country or 
elsewhere on the Continent. Take such spots as Grin- 
delwald, Kandersteg, Pontresina, Zermatt, with their 
gray rocks and green valleys, roaring torrents and placid 
lakes, sombre mountains and smiling gardens, pure 





Snapshot of the Secretary of one of the greatest business organi- 
sations in the world. Spends his holidays on glaciers, and 
returns home better fitted to climb the steep and slippery 
hills of life. 
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wide snow-clad peaks and sun-seared plains, glaring 
light and deep shade eternally coming and going with 
bewildering rapidity. The aspects of Nature, as the 
late Professor Tyndall has so beautifully pointed out, 
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are more varied and impressive in Alpine regions than 
anywhere else. The mountains themselves are per- 
manent objects of grandeur. The effects of sunrise 
and sunset; the formation and distribution of clouds ; 
the discharge of electricity ; the precipitation of rain, 
hail, and snow ; the creeping of glaciers and the rushing 
of rivers; the colouring of the atmosphere and its 
grosser action in the case of storms—all these things 
tend to excite the feelings and to enlarge the mind. 

Better travel alone than with an unsympathetic 
companion ; but, on the other hand, if you can find a 
friend who is sympathetic and responsive to the in- 
fluence of Nature, the holiday will prove doubly enjoy- 
able. And in this connection let me say that I know 
of no better ee, of testing the character, 
temperament, and true value of a person than during 
a walking tour in the Alps, and especially during an 
ascent of some lofty peak. One may woo a woman for 
years without getting to know her imner self, but one 
mountain climb together will in a flash reveal the true 
character and disposition of one to another. The 
mountains are the finest mirrors of life ! 

Of course it is known of old that “the wise man’s 
eyes are in his head, but the fool walketh in darkness ; ” 
and on one occasion Dr. Johnson said to a fine gentle- 
man just returned from Italy: “Sir, some men will 
learn more in the Hampstead stage than others on a 
tour round Europe.” And the same applies to-day : it 
depends upon yourself whether or not your mind is 
going to profit by a walking tour. 

One meets all sorts and conditions of people now- 
adays in the Alps. Some seem to go there for no 


other purpose than to send picture postcards to their 
friends at home; some go because it is fashionable; 
and others because they think they might as well go 
there as anywhere else. Some cannot see any beauty 
either in sunrise or sunset ; the coloured lamps of the 
city trams are as much as their eyes are able to 
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appreciate. Such people are better at home with their 
friends. 

To those, however, who contemplate a holiday in the 
Alps, my advice is :— 

Nravel independently. Ask at any of Cook’s offices 
for a return ticket available for twenty-five days, 
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via Folkestone-Boulogne or Dover-Calais. With this 
ticket take six independent hotel coupons, which you can 
use in any hotel all over Switzerland or elsewhere on the 
Continent, whenever and ‘wherever it may suit you. 
The ticket should be taken to some spot which you 
intend making your centre, say Basle or Lucerne. The 
return ticket should cost about £4, 7s. 6d., second-class ; 
the six hotel coupons, for bed, breakfast, and dinner, 
will cost you about £2. Don’t use them in any place 
where you can find small inns, because there you can get 
board and lodging for five shillings a day inclusive. But 
when you have to stay at some palatial hotel situated at 
a height of six thousand or seven thousand feet, where 
the tariff is proportionately high, there use a coupon. 
But should you find that during the two or three 
weeks’ tour you had no occasion to use some of the 
coupons, send them back to Cook’s, who, I understand, 
refund you the money, less ten per cent. 

Regarding the difficulty of language, it does not exist 
—almost every one speaks English in Switzerland. 
And during the journey there and back, at all the 
principal railway stations, you will see uniformed in- 
terpreters with large letters round their caps spelling 
the magic word “COOK.” And when using Cook’s 
tickets those interpreters will give you every information 
you require. 

The walking tour I would strongly recommend to 
such as have not taken it before is as follows: On 
arrival at Lucerne find some small hotel where you need 
not use a coupon. Spend a day at Lucerne, seeing 
whatever there is to be seen. The next day take 
steamer on the beautiful Jake to Vitznau: do not 
travel first-class—this is vulgar. Go by the very first 
steamer leaving in the morning ; or, still better, leave 
Lucerne by the latest steamer in the evening, and stay 
the night at Vitznau, where there are plenty of hotels 
offering a good bedroom at 2s. 6d., dinner 2s. 6d., 
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and early breakfast at 1s. 3d.; total, 6s. 3d., to which 
add 10d. for tips. These hotels are perfectly clean and 
comfortable, and the food ample and good. I have 
stayed in dozens of such hotels, and been perfectly 
satisfied. Rise with the sun, and walk up to the summit 
of the Rigi (5,905 feet, {or 4,470 feet above Vitznau). 
There is an excellent path leading to the summit, with 
finger-posts all along. There is not the slightest difficulty 
in finding the way ; and, especially in July and August, 
there is sure to be a whole long caravan of people 
walking up. 

Walk slowly: “ He that walks slowly, walks surely 
and walks long!” On the way there is plenty of 
fresh spring water, but don’t indulge in it too much 
when overheated. 

With regard to food on the way, bring it with you 
in your ruck-sack. Carry bread sufficient for two meals, 
a small box of sardines, a glass of butter, some cheese, 
and some fruit. Hot coffee or tea can always be had 
in the inns, which are plentiful everywhere. Your 
provisions should be purchased at some shop, not at 
the hotel. Of course potted meat may be added, but 
somehow one does not seem to require much meat 
when in the mountains. A bottle of cold tea is a good 
thing to include in your provisions, as this is the best 
beverage to allay thirst. The ascent from Vitznau to 
the summit of the Rigi, on foot, should take about 
three and a half hours’ easy going ; by rail from Vitznau 
it only takes one hour and a quarter for the ascent, 
and the same length of time for the descent. 

The view from the summit is striking, and if the 
morning is clear the Bernese Oberland range is clearly 
discernible. In July or August the summit often looks 
like Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday: there may 
be as many as a thousand people there at the same 
time, with perhaps a dozen parties of school children, 
so that one may not be inclined to remain very long 
on the summit. Descend either to Weggis or back to 
Vitznau, and go on with the steamer to Brunnen. 
Beware of the Brunnen barber, who is reputed to shave 
Englishmen with a putty knife. In winter this in- 
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dividual is a glazier, but in summer he sets himself 
up as a barber. 

From Brunnen walk over the Axenstrasse, —— on 
the way Tell’s chapel, and then reach Fliielen, and go 
by the St. Gothard railway as far as Géschenen. On the 
way look out for the Loop Tunnel, near Wasen, and 
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don’t be surprised to see many churches in every 
direction, all exactly alike. The train travels cork- 
screw fashion, winding its way up, and the many 
churches are in reality only one church, which you view 
from different heights and positions several times. 
Stay the night at Gdéschenen, where the hotels are 
plentiful, on prices as at Vitznau. It is quite cus- 
tomary in Switzerland when entering a hotel to ask the 
price of rooms, etc.; and in case you are told that the 
two-franc rooms are all taken, simply answer, “ Very 
well, I will try elsewhere!” You are sure to find that 
the hotel people suddenly discover that there is just 
one such room vacant. 

From Géschenen proceed as early as possible, amidst 
weird rocky scenery, passing through the most im- 
pregnable military fortifications in the world; thence 
across the “ Devil’s Bridge” to Andermatt, a walk of 
some three and a half miles from Géschenen. Here 
begins a lovely green valley watered by the Reuss. 
Should you be fortunate enough to visit the place just 
when the Swiss Artillery is in camp and at training, 
you will hear some of the finest echoes, the sound re- 
verberating against the lofty barren mountains. The 
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walk to the summit of Furca (7,990 feet), a distance 
of sixteen and a half miles from Géschenen, should 
take about seven hours, including brief halts. It is 
always advisable to start a day’s walk before sunrise, 
as the sun when at its height makes the walk rather 
tiresome. 

At the summit of the Furca there is a hotel, and a 
good lunch can be had for 2s. 6d. The pedestrian 
may here rest two or three hours, and then indulge in 
the first glacier excursion by crossing over the Rhéne 
glacier and the “ Nageli’s Griitli”’ to the Grimsel Hos- 
pice. In this case it is understood, of course, that the 
tourist has provided himself already with good walking 
boots, properly nailed, and an alpenstock. It is also 
necessary to have a guide across this glacier, the cost 
of which will be ten francs. One guide is here enough 
for even four or six people. The excursion is perfectly 
easy and safe, even for elderly people. Spend the night 
at the Hospice, dining there, and paying with a coupon. 

Rise with the lark and walk to Meiringen, and over 
the great Scheidegg to Grindelwald —a » ae journey 
amidst glorious surroundings. Here I may as well 
mention that the less luggage you take with you the 
more you will enjoy your tour. But your rail ticket 
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entitles you to fifty-five pounds of luggage, and this 
should be registered when leaving London direct to 
Grindelwald, where you will find it on arrival at the 
station. 

The Swiss Customs are very considerate in this respect, 
that they never stop a tourist’s luggage on the frontier, 
but allow it to reach its destination without examining 
it at all; while the French Customs have not to examine 
anything that has been booked right through to Swit- 
zerland. In Switzerland itself the best way to send a 
parcel from one place to another is by parcel post. A 
parcel not exceeding forty pounds in weight can be 
sent from one end of Switzerland to the other for 1s. 3d. 
It is advisable, therefore, to have one’s bag not exceed- 
ing this weight, so as to be able to forward luggage 
in advance to suit your journey. 

At Grindelwald and in its immediate neighbourhood 
one can spend many weeks without making any ex- 
cursion twice. There are several easy ascents to be 
made from here—including the Wetterhorn, the Jung- 
frau, the Eiger, and other minor mountains. Glacier 
excursions and passes are zaany and attractive. 

Those, however, who wish to obtain also a general 
impression of Switzerland, covering the whole ground, 
will find it an advantage to book to Basle. There they 
should take what is known as a “ general season ticket,” 
which, if available for a fortnight, costs £1, 9s. 2d. ; 
or for a month, £2, 3s. 9d., third-class—which is the 
most comfortable way of travelling in the summer : 
the carriages have no cushions, and therefore are cool. 
This ticket entitles the holder to travel all over 
Switzerland, on all trains and on all steamboats, with 
the exception of a very few mountain railways, where, 
however, he is entitled to a reduction of 20 to 50 
per cent. of the ordinary fares. These tickets can be 
obtained also at Cook’s Offices, or at the office of the 
Swiss Federal Railways in Regent Street, London. The 
applicant for such a ticket has to furnish a small un- 
a photograph of himself, the size of a visiting- 
card. 

Equipped with this ticket, the traveller should start 
from Basle, visiting Ziirich, where a day or two might 
be spent; then go on to Chur and to the Engadine, 
visiting Pontresina, with its majestic snow-clad Bernina 
giants and glaciers, and St. Moritz. A week might be 
spent in this district in excursions. From here a glorious 

ass, the Maloja, leads to Italy and the Italian lakes. 
t is perhaps one of the most characteristic “ cork- 
screw " passes to be found in the Alps. And on reach- 
ing Chiavenna, a journey by steamer, at a cost of a 
few francs, may be taken across to Lugano, where the 
season ticket is again available. From Lugano the 
express carries you through the St. Gothard Tunnel 
and brings you out to Géschenen, from where the 
excursions already described could begin. Assuming 
that the tourist has thus reached Grindelwald, he should 
then proceed to Interlaken by train, and thence over 
the Lake of Thun to Frutigen; walk to Kandersteg, 
where also a couple of days should be spent ; cross over 
the Gemmi to the Rhéne Valley, and take train to 
Zermatt ; spend here two or three days, and return to 
Lucerne, going by steamer on the lake, visiting Geneva, 
Montreux, and any other place he may fancy. 

This tour, if carefully planned with the aid of a 
map, could be covered in the fortnight for which the 
ticket is available. I have done it myself, and for a 
like expenditure no such enjoyment can possibly be 
had anywhere else in the world. 


Our Needlework Column. 


BY J. A. FLEMING, AUTHORESS OF ‘‘ COMMON-SENSE NEEDLEWORK.” 


THE USE OF THE SEWING- 
MACHINE IN SCHOOL. 


PART III.—{Continued from page 699.) 


AS the sewing-machine differs materially from any 
4 other implement or instrument in a girls’ school, 
it would be well to devote some space to a consideration 
of the methods of imstruction to be employed in con- 
nection with it. 

In the first place, the teacher herself must not only 
master its action, but she should have had some ex- 
perience in using it. A hand machine will naturally be 
selected for school use, as the working of a treadle would 
be injurious to young growing girls. 

A demonstration lesson will be the first step, dealing 
with the construction and oiling of the machine, and 
giving some general idea of the various parts, with a 
little information concerning each. The teacher should 
show that the needle moves with the turning of the 
handle; that the foot and needle are raised or lowered 
as the work is placed under or taken away from the 
needle; that there are two threads, an upper one 
coming from the reel and a lower one coming from the 
shuttle, and that both are locked to make a firm stitch. 
The unpicking of a few stitches would prove that 
fact. 

The proper way to place the reel in position, the 
threading of the needle, the lifting up of the shuttle 
by means of a pair of scissors, the threading of the 
shuttle and putting it back into its place again, and 
the drawing up of the shuttle thread, all need illus- 
trating ; as do also the size of the stitch, the tension of 
the thread, and the turning of the wheel with the right 
hand while guiding the work with the left. 

The teacher should also emphasise the necessity for 
raising both foot and needle and loosening the thread 
before taking away the work, drawing particular atten- 
tion to the fact that if the needle is directed ever so 
little from its vertical position it will snap. It will 
not be necessary at this stage to show how to insert a 
new needle, as that requires a nicety of treatment not to 
be expected from young girls. It would be well, how- 
ever, to show the purpose of the oil in preventing 
friction, and the places into which it is poured. A 
rehearsal of the names of the various parts of the 
machine, with the work they perform, will be enough 
for one lesson. 

After this, sectional instruction can be given to not 
more than four girls standing round the machine and 
the teacher, while she revises her previous lesson, and 
shows in greater detail how to perform the various 
necessary manipulations. Each girl may be provided 
with a straight strip of calico, on which she should be 
allowed to stitch, under the teacher’s supervision, lines 
a quarter-inch or half-inch apart. 

After this individual teaching the girls, in their turn, 
will be in a position to instruct one or two others how 
to thread the needle and shuttle. The teacher would 
continue to take four girls at odd moments, until all 
in the class have worked the machine themselves. In 
the meantime the garments will have been cut out and 
fixed. 


Careful preparation of the work results in a better 
finished appearance than carelessly placed material. 

The three most common methods of working joins 
in garments are :— 

1. A French Seam.—The two raw edges are placed 
together, with the right sides inside. They are stitched 
as near the edge as is consistent with the taking of a 
firm hold of the material. The work is then turned 
inside out and stitched again, so as to enclose the raw 
edges. It is at this stage that untidy work often occurs, 
because either (1) the frayed edges were not cut off 
after the first row of stitching ; or (2) because the second 
row of stitching was not placed sufficiently far from 
the first one as to enclose the raw edges completely ; 
or (3) because a fold has been left on the wrong side, 
projecting beyond the stitches. 

2. A Stitched Fell.— Place the two edges together, 
right sides inside, with the back one standing above 
the front one. Fold the back edge down over the 
front one, and tack both together. This keeps the 
fell straight, and does away with the necessity for a 
second tacking. Stitch just below the tacking stitches. 
Turn the fell over on to the garment, being particularly 
careful to see that no fold is left at the back. Stitch 
the edge of the fell to the garment. 

3. A Stitched Counter Hem.— Lay a narrow fold on 
the wrong side of one piece and one on the right side 
of the other. Place these face to face, and tack them 
so that a fairly narrow fell is the result. Two rows of 
stitching are required to complete the join. One may 
be placed on the right side and the other on the wrong 
side, in which case both sides are alike when complete ; 
or the two rows of stitching are placed on the right 
side, when care is needed to make the second row of 
stitching come just at the edge of the underneath fold. 

Hems at the bottoms of underclothing should be of 
even width all round. The sloping of the sides of such 
articles as nightdresses and chemises should not extend 
quite to the bottom of the garment, or a point is formed 
which no fixing can make neat. In full-sized garments 
at least two inches should be left straight, so that a 
one-inch hem will “set” well. The seams should meet 
exactly. The broader the hem the firmer the tacking 
should be, and the easier it will be to stitch. 

One sees a good deal of machining which is not a 
credit to the machinist. The stitch bears little relation- 
ship to the fineness and quality of the material ; the 
stitching is so far from the edge as not to secure the 
under fold ; or the fell is so imperfectly fixed that both 
sides are not caught. 

Good work should be aimed at from the beginning. 
As a rule a good hand-sewer will make the most careful 
machinist, for her trained eye will not allow her to rest 
satisfied with slipshod achievements. 

So far the stitching only of long seams and hems is 
suggested, but there is no doubt that as time goes on 
more difficult operations will be performed by school 
sewing-machines. Certain it is that there will arise a 
demand for a larger variety of work, and the teacher 
who wishes to master every detail of the needlework 
instruction will have to qualify herself to use the machine 
skilfully. 

Further, she will need to become more of an expert 
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in cutting out and planning; for the merely industrial 
value of needlework is no longer what it was before the 
introduction of the sewing-machine, while the educational 
value of the hand work is as high as ever it was. Skill 
and expertness are not to be neglected, but the training 
is the most important branch of the subject. 

As Professor Dewey says: “ Machinery has not done 
away with the human part of any subject.” The 
teacher’s experience should enable her to select and 
adopt suitable patterns for school purposes, both as far 
as the making is concerned and also the wearing, for 
much indirect teaching on the suitability of garments 
to the walk of life can be given in these lessons. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SmatL Scuoot.—You ask me to prepare a syllabus 
for your school, in which are 2 girls in Standard VII. ; 
4 in Standard VI. ; 5 in Standard V. ; 3 in Standard IV. ; 
7 in Standard III. ; 13 in Standard II. ; 6 in Standard I. 
I should place them in four groups—Group 1, Standards 
I. and II.; Group 2, Standards ITI. and fy, ; Group 3, 
Standards V. and VI.; Group 4, Standard VII. 

The syllabus itself is only an indicator pointing out 
the lines on which you might work for one year. The 
following year you might extend it in certain directions, 
and probably curtail it in others. The Board of Educa- 
tion’s Prefatory Memorandum urges “ that each teacher 
shall think for himself, and work out for himself, such 
methods of teaching as may use his powers to the best 
advan , and be best suited to the icular needs 
and conditions of his school.”” Naturally no one knows 
those needs and conditions so well as the head-teacher 
of that school. It affords me so much pleasure to 
help my fellow-teachers that I hope you will not mis- 
moe. ther he me when I say you must “ work out your 
own salvation.” Whatever proves good for your special 
needs that accept, all else reject. You may not be 
able to get through all that is laid down in the first 
twelve months. Probably you will not, but that need 
not cause you to be discouraged. Just use it as a plan 
of work to guide you. Each week make a pad of 
what you have done, and that will form the basis of 
your scheme for the following year. You will see 
avenues opening up in every direction, which will give 
you a delightful vista of what you can accomplish in 
after years. You will become far more enthusiastic 
over a poor scheme of your very own than you will over 
a good one of somebody else. Therefore I say again, 
revise, correct, add to or take from, as experience dic- 
tates. I hope you have a sympathetic Board of Educa- 
tion inspector, as so much depends on the latitude he 
allows you. You may teach the exercises in any order 
you like, so long as you have some plan in your mind. 
Any plan adopted should lead the pupil by gradual 
easy stages from the less difficult to the more difficult. 
It should be a fixed rule that an exercise should only 
be taught on raw material, and all subsequent practice 
must be gained by working the same exercise on some- 
thing needing it—for example, when flannel joins have 
been taught, the two widths of flannel for the specimen 
garment should be joined. When the making of the vent 
has been taught as an exercise, it should be worked on 
the little flannel petticoat. 

One feature of the syllabus is, that by means of it the 
children are brought into actual working contact with 
a very large number and variety of garments. It is in 
order to afford plenty of opportunities for that personal 
contact that no garment is specified in Group 1. The 





girls repeat difficult (to them) operations again and 
again, and at the same time their experience is being 
extended in other directions. 

The work of the syllabus is classified under three heads 
—Exercises, Specimen Garments, and Repairing Lessons. 

Exercises. — No explanation of this term is needed. 
The order is planned with a view to giving variety of 
work. Much practice in hemming, seaming, and felling 
is required, as these form the foundation of all sewing. 
Stocking mending needs considerable practice, and so, 
too, do other exercises. The teacher must insert these 
revision exercises when and where she needs them. 

Immediately the method of working any exercise 
has been taught, it must be applied to some garment 
or part of one that needs it. 

imen or Miniature Garments.—No special one 
has we indicated before the flannel petticoat in Group 2, 
as the aim is to secure varied practice in fixing and 
working the initial stitches on a large number of articles. 
Young children so soon grow tired of working at one 
thing, and a change of articles provides fresh interest, 
saree when they feel all the time that they are 
“helping mother.” Another reason is the urgent 
necessity that exists for every girl learning to apply 
her knowledge and powers in keeping her own personal 
apparel neat and tidy—for example, no child who has 
learned “‘ running” should be allowed to wear in school 
a pinafore having a slit in it, or having a piece of loose 
frill or lace. 

The working of these miniature garments develops 
in girls a capacity for constructing other garments than 
those made in school, and has a tendency to make them 
become enthusiastic needlewomen. They also provide 
at every stage the application of the exercises. 

The garments mentioned have been chosen because 
they represent the different treatment required by the 
three materials—fiannel, print, and calico. Flannelette, 
so generally used by the working-classes, would not form 
an ideal substance for a specimen garment, as it does 
not lend itself so well to gathering and stroking, nor 
would it so successfully stand the necessary unpicking 
involved in the teaching of repairing. As, however, 
the methods adopted in dealing with it are the same 
as those for calico, the using of the one in school will 
not invalidate the use of the other at home. 

Repairing Lessons—When the specimen garment is 
completed, “ demonstration” lessons are given on the 
repairing of the various parts of it. The required holes 
are cut in the little models, to be neatly repaired by the 
class. 

Thus at the end of her school career each girl in the 
upper classes has in her possession typical garments 
made and mended entirely by herself, the construction 
of which she quite understands, to serve as a model 
for future repairing as well as making. 

After the demonstration lesson has been given, any 
personal or household articles which illustrate the 
teacher’s aim may be procured from the homes of 
either the children or the teacher, providing that they 
do not involve the use of methods not already taught. 

As home work calls for discrimination in the use of 
suitable needles, cotton, and mending material generally, 
it is advisable to ask the girls to bring their own, that 
their judgment may be trained to make a proper 
selection. 

The repairing lesson also includes the working of 
parts of new garments that fulfil the requirements, as 
well as the mending of worn ones. 
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SYLLABUS. 
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Exercises.—Fixing, tacking, and working hems in 
paper and calico. Running stitch and setting on 
buttons. Cutting squares and oblongs and the edges 
of cloth ready for the repairing lesson. Fixing, tacking, 
and working seams. Working a darn on canvas. 
Setting on tape strings and loops, and strengthening 
tape on the corners of sheets and on the under arms of 
pinafores. 

Repairing Lessons——Running up slits in pinafores. 
Sewing loose lace and frills on same. Setting buttons 
on aprons, pinafores, ete. Hemming rectangular pieces 
of material—-such as handkerchiefs, towels, serviettes, 
etc. Cut off hems from worn garments, and replace 
them by new ones. Seaming and filling bags, pillow- 
cases, etc. Sewing loops, strings, and buttons on towels, 
aprons, pinafores, drawers, skirts, pillow-cases, etc. 


Group 2. 

Ezxercises.—Herring-bone stitch on canvas and flannel. 
Flannel joins. Making vents, pleating in calico and 
flannel. Making bands. Darn, as for thin place on 
stocking material. Patching on flannel. Print patch. 
Setting on unpierced buttons. 

Specimen Garment.—Small flannel petticoat, nine 
inches by nine inches. 

Demonstration Lesson.—Cut hole near the bottom of 
specimen garment, and insert patch; another near a 
seam, and another near the front of the waistband. 

Repairing Lessons.—Make neck, wrist, or skirt bands 
for any new garment. Sew loose pleats. Flannel vests, 
petticoats, to be herring-boned. Vests, pants, combina- 
tions, spencers, stockings, etc., that are becoming thin. 
New stockings to have knees, heels, and toes strengthened. 
Flannel garments to be patched. Buttons to be sewn 
on. Aprons, blouses, pinafores that require patching 
without any unpicking to be done. 

GROUP 3. 

Exercises.—Gathering, stroking, and setting on a band. 
Buttonholes. Insert new piece at one end of a band 
and sew a strip of print at the other, to cover a hole 
made by pulling off a button. Darn holes in stocking 
web. Calico patching. Cutting out child’s pinafore or 
drawers. Fixing and working curved seams. 

Specimen Garment.—Small print apron, twelve inches 
square. 

Demonstration Lesson.—Patching print apron having 
tear near the hem, another at the corner, and a hole 
near the band. 

Repairing Lessons.—Any unfinished garment to be 
set into band, or curves to be sewn. Print blouses, 
pinafores, dresses, aprons, or any print garment to be 
patched in any part. Insert new ends in bands - of 
aprons, drawers, etc. Stockings, jerseys, vests, etc., to 
be darned. Pillow-cases, sheets, bolster-cases, blankets, 
or any other garment to be patched where unpicking is 
not needed. 

Group 4. 


Ezercises.—Run-and-fell seam. Front opening of a 
chemise in paper and calico. Fixing and working tucks. 
Repairing torn vent; strengthening it by means of 
tape. Darning on linen. Cutting out chemise. Sewing 
on lace. 
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Specimen Garment.—Top half of small chemise tucked 
and trimmed with lace. 

Demonstration Lessons.—Inserting new sleeve. Patch- 
ing under the arm. Compare with back of drawers, 
which are mended in the same way. Calico patch re- 
quiring band unpicking, as knee of knickers. Sheet and 
blanket mending. 

Repairing Lessons—Patches to be inserted near the 
knee-band of knickers, the wrist bands of shirt sleeves, 
and under the arms of chemises, combinations, and 
camisoles. Skirts, chemises, nightdresses to have rents 
repaired. Tablecloths, traycloths, and d’oyleys, table 
napery and bed-linen to be darned. General repairing 
of all kinds. 


Zeta.—Your inquiry for information respecting a 
diploma of needlework that an acting certificated 
elementary teacher who lives in the North of England 
could obtain” came too late to be inserted in the 
“next issue.” I know only of three bodies in England 
that issue needlework diplomas :— 

1. The Training Schools of Domestic Science, the 
most northerly one being the Yorkshire Training School 
of Domestic Science, 90 Albion Street, Leeds; Miss 
Cook, Superintendent. A rather lengthened period of 
attendance at day classes is required, I believe; but 
you had better write Miss Cook. 

2. The City and Guilds of London Institute. The pro- 
gramme, published by Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
London, price ninepence, will give full particulars re- 
specting their diplomas. They issue a certificate, the 
examinations for which are conducted at various centres 
throughout the country when a sufficient number apply. 
It includes (1) Practical Examination; (2) Written 
Examination; and (3) Specimen Work, which each 
candidate is required to complete either in class or her 
own home during the six months preceding the examina- 
tion. Fee, 2s. 6d. 

3. A syllabus respecting teachers’ diplomas in needle- 
work and dressmaking can be obtained from Sir James 
Yoxall, M.A., Bolton House, Russell Square, London, 
W.C. The examination will be held m March and 
October. Entrance fee, 10s. 6d. for each diploma. 


“ce 


NEXT MONTH. 

1. Special Reviews of some of the latest publications 
for school use, 

2. A charming Children’s Play, with illustrated hints 
on costume, entitled “ What the Toys did after 
Bedtime.” 

3. Mr. Winch’s concluding paper on “The New Con- 
structive Movement.” 

t. Mr. Wethey’s Geography Notes, unavoidably held 
over this month. 

5. Longfellow’s beautiful poem “ Twilight,” set to music 
by F. H. Squires, F.R.C.O. 


The Editor thanks numerous correspondents who 
have written expressing their high appreciation of the 
Practical Teacher in its present form. May he ask his 
kind correspondents to make the paper known to young 
teachers who have not yet seen it. 
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FAR AND NEAR. 


East anp WEST. 


HE title of this column is peculiarly appropriate to the 
great Show which is now open at Shepherd’s Bush, and 
I make no apology for offering a few notes on some of the features 
of the Japan-British Exhibition which make special appeal to 
educationists. Many of my readers will doubtless pay a special 
visit to the Metropolis in order to see the display. I hear on 
good authority of special days being set — for the great 
towns. There is to be a Liverpool day, a chester day, a 
Newcastle day, and so on, each graced by the chief magistrate 
of the city and his immediate supporters. Consequently, I 
e t that a large number of Practical Teacher readers will be 
able to make the modern equivalent of a tour in Japan. 


A Dymo Races. 


Ons of the unique attractions at the Japan- British Exhibi- 
tion this summer is to be a party of Ainu—a race which long 
ago ocenpied the same position in respect to the Japanese as 
once did the Saxons to the Normans in our own islands. The 
history of this little known and declining race is similar to that 
of the North American Indians. In the early years of Japan’s 
awakening, the Ainu were gradually driven off the mainland 
to Yezo, where they are now found. The Japanese Government 
is doing all in its power to protect and preserve taem, but there 
has been no increase in their numbers since 1882. These strange 
visitors, who arrived at the Exhibition early in April, and some 
of whom I saw in a tour of inspection, are members of old tribes, 
and many of them are very well-to-do. One of the families 

a large tract of land and fifty or sixty horses. Native 
ints have been erected at the White City for the use of the 
Ainu. There they will be seen carving wood, embroidering, or 
otherwise en town { The men have long flowing hair and full 
beards, and the women are tattooed about the mouth and arms. 
One of them, a maiden of sixteen, is said to be quite a belle 
in her own country. The people themselves have been a subject 
of deepest interes. to many learned societies, and their simple 
folk-lore is full of the quaint symbolisms found in tbe records 
of races existing when the world was young. 


CRIPPLEAGE AT THE JAPAN-BRITISH. 


Ons of the most interesting exhibits in the British Section will 
undoubtedly be found at Mr. John Groom’s Crippleage Stall, 
where a contingent of the blind and crippled girls will be at 
work daily making those exquisite representations of flowers 
and foliage for which they are famous. ey will have a splendid 
assortment for sale, to suit all tastes, at prices to suit all pockets ; 
and the public will unquestionably be the more eager to help 
this benevolent institution when realising what full value they 
get for their money. 


Queen ALEXANDRA AND THE GREAT Waite Ciry. 


Ir is now, unfortunately, of pathetic interest that Queen Alex- 
andra sent exhibits from the Sandringham Technical Schools to 
the Home Industries and Crafts Section of the Woman’s Work 
Building. Two large stalls are being devoted to the beautiful 
productions from the Royal Technical Schools. In one the 
exquisite embroideries, tapestry, and drawn-thread work of 
the girls’ school will be shown, as well as furniture executed in 
Indian raffia work. There will also be brass work and plain 
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sewing. In the other stall, boys’ work—carpentry and joinery 
—will be displayed. The exhibit is also to include fine examples 
of inlaying, among these being Georgian chairs in sycamore ; 
a book-table in Lebanon cedar, inlaid with oak; a cabinet, 
inlaid with mahogany; a Spanish mahogany curio table, inlaid 
with brass ; a satin-wood writing table, inlaid and painted ; and 
many other handsome articles of furniture. 


Woman In Japan. 


AtTHovucH Japan has no Woman's Suffrage, women have 
throughout the history of the country had great influence upon 
its affairs ; and, with the advent of Western ideas, that influence 
has in no way diminished. Some of the finest Japanese poetical 
works have been penned by those of the gentler sex, and the 
present Empress is an ptr Bocaen of recognised ability. Her 
practical charity constantly shows the genuineness of a sym- 
pathy admirably expressed in the following stanza :— 


“The winter, with its rigours, touches not 
Our bodies, clad in vestments warm and rich ; 
But when we think upon the suffering poor, 
That freeze in their thin rags, the cruel tooth 
Of pitiless winter bites our inmost heart.” 


In a thousand ways her womanliness is constantly shown, 
and throughout the Empire the effect of her example has been 
wonderful. It is, therefore, not surprising to learn that one 
of the most instructive sections at the Japan-British Exhibition 
this year will be that devoted to woman’s work. Here the 
British public will see what Japanese ladies are doing in con- 
nection with the Red Cross Society of Japan, which is one of 
the most thorough and well-equipped organisations of its kind 
in the world. Her Imperial jesty herself made ban 
not only for her own soldiers during the war, but also for wounded 
Russian prisoners. Here, too, will be demonstrated how much 
attention is paid to the education of woman, and that Japan 
has a Girton no less important than our own. 

So far as the arts and crafts are concerned, there are to be 
very fine samples of lace-work, drawn-work, gold and silver 
work, embroideries, and brocades. Musical instruments used 
by the women in that far-away country will be exhibited in 
this section. There are to be demonstrations in the art of floral 
decoration, and something will be shown of those famous tea 
ceremonies which for long have formed a by no means unim- 
portant part of feminine instruction. In the matter of the 
toilet, European ladies will be delighted with the exhibition 
of the most daintily exquisite toilet sets—useful as well as 
artistic—and with the magnificent, modern, richly embroidered 
costumes made by Japanese women. 

Photographic displays and collections, illustrative of what 
Japanese women can accomplish as regards prose and poetry, 
are also to find a place in this section. Here will be shown what 
the greatest ladies in the land, following the example of their 
Imperial mistress, are doing for the comfort and welfare of the 
poor—thus demonstrating, as in the case of our own good Queen 
Alexandra, to whom all hearts go out in sympathy, how truly 
near the throne is to the people. 


Fan anp Spape. 


THERE is to be a most attractive display of fans in that section 
of the Exhibition which the Worshipful Company of Fanmakers 
is a Considerably more than a hundred exhibits have 
been offered, and several of these are of exceptional interest. 
Among them is the fan which the Company presented to Queen 
Alexandra for use at her coronation. This fan, which is of 
British make, is a beautiful production, bearing two crowned 
** A’s,”” surmounted by the Royal Crown. The Queen, Princess 
Louise, Princess Christian, and Princess Henry of Battenberg 
are contributors. The Fanmakers’ Company is hoping by this 
exhibition to stimulate the British fan industry, and most of 
the examples shown will be of British production. The excep- 
tions will be “ historical ” fans, once in the possession of famous 

ple. Two memorable fan exhibitions have been held in 

ndon by the Company—in 1877 and 1897—at the Drapers’ 
Hall. In the latter year the Company presented a fan to Queen 
Victoria as a Diamond Jubilee present. 

In striking contrast to all that is suggested by the subtle fan, 
there is the “open-air” section of the Women’s Congress, 
tentative arrangements for which have now been completed. 
Special afternoons—those of July 5 and 6—will be set apart 
for the discussion of subjects relating to women’s agricultural 
work. The Hon. Frances Wolseley, Principal of the Glynde 
School for Lady Gardeners, has drawn up a programme, which 
includes lectures on Colonial Training, Landscape Gardening 
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Jobbing, American and French Gardening and Market Garden- 
ing, Farming by Ladies, Bee-keeping, Poultry-keeping, Dairy- 
ing, and the possibilities of co-operation both amo lad 
farmers and lady gardeners. Lady Falmouth is to take the 
chair, and all the lecturers are ladies. 


Tae Parntep Lapy. 


THE painted lady is a butterfly of almost world-wide distribution, 
and with an ingrained tendency to migration which tends to 
support the migration view. Details have been recorded of a 
vast migration of these butterflies which began in Northern 
Africa in the spring of 1879, and in the course of the summer 
extended through the greater part of Europe. The swarms of 
painted ladies which appeared in fields and gardens in many 
parts of England at the end of September 1903 are still fresh 
in many persons’ memory. In view of this butterfly’s wandering 
habits, and the great variation in its numbers in different years, 
it seems by no means improbable that the English stock is kept 
up to a great extent, if not entirely, by immigrants arriving in 
May and June. But the case for the regular immigration of 
the red admiral is not so strong, and it seems most probable 
that it hibernates regularly in this country, like the peacocks 
and tortoiseshells seen by the April roadsides. It is remarkable 
that, although it remains active during the waning sunsbine of 
October, it is so much later than the other hibernating butter- 
flies to reappear in spring. The natural explanation that it 
wakes up late because it goes to sleep late does not seem in accord- 
ance with the ways of the light-headed bvtterfly race. Most of 
the hibernating species are ready to cast off their drowsiness 
even in December, if there is sunligbt or firelight to arouse them. 
—The Times. 
THe WEATHER ScaPEGoAT. 


Mr. H. L. Meapows, F.R.A.S., writes from Ballyrane Ob- 
servatory, Co. Wexford, on May 4:—“ A very good view of 
Halley’s Comet was obtained from this observatory through the 
eight-inch refractor this morning. It was visible from 2°45 to 
4°15 a.m., its right ascension then being 23 hrs., 57 min., 40 sec., 
and its declination 8° 38’ N. In the same field of view could be 
seen the seventh magnitude star =-3054 in Pisces. The comet 
was also plainly visible through a binocular, but could be only 
paews with the naked eye at 3 o’clock, but not after that 

our. No tail was visible, but the nucleus was much brighter 
than on March 10, when it was last seen from this observatory, 
its right ascension then at 7 p.m. being 0 hrs., 27 min., 8 sec., 
and declination 7° 59’ N.” 


PLanE TREES AND DISEASE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows to The Times on a matter of 
ar) ee = interest. 

“The planting of plane trees in towns has for many years 
been prevalent and popular, since these trees, partly on account 
of the habit of shedding their bark, and thus casting off im- 
purities, are especially suitable for all localities in which other 
trees suffer more or less from accumulations of smoke and dirt. 
No one can deny that their appearance and their value for shade 
in summer are distinct assets in any sufficiently open area in 
urban districts, but there is another side to the question which 
should be taken into serious consideration. 

“So long ago as 1892 my attention was attracted to the con- 
dition of the road dust in the avenue of planes to the west of 
Cannes, and I attributed a serious attack of pneumonia following 
severe bronchial and catarrhal irritation in a member of my 
family to this cause. 

“The microscope applied to this dust, which was flying in 
clouds on a high wind, showed a plentiful admixture of minute 
spicules formed by the breaking up of the fruit balls of plane 
trees; and since that time innumerable instances have occurred 
in various places to confirm the impression then formed ; indeed, 
it may be stated broadly that wherever plane trees are abundant, 
colds, coughs, inflamed eyelids, throat troubles, and general 
irritation of the mucous membrane are more prevalent than 
where such trees do not exist.” 


For CANADIAN EMIGRANTS. 


Tuar a certain number of persons who go out to find and build 
up a home in Western Canada return to England disappointed 
is beyond dispute; but this is mainly due to a failure at the 
outset to understand two things—the nature of the country to 
which they are going, and the kind of work they will be called 
upon to perform. The West is a territory so enormous that 
different conditions obtain in different parts. Those parts into 
which an ever-increasing stream of emigration pours from 
Europe and the States are the prairie expanses in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, but ,articularly the former. In vast tracts in 


Alberta the dry climate and sandy soil have protected the rancher 
from the inroads of the homesteader. The prairie is like a great 
rolling dun-coloured sea, stretching away as far as eye can reach 
on every hand to a flat horizon. Scattered in clumps and 
patches, here sparsely, there thick and dense, the low willow 
scrub or groves of sapling poplars alone break the monotony. 
In the taboos, the sloughs or swampv pools, fringed with long 
rank grass, show green amongst the close-growing ring of willows 
upon their banks. In some districts where the prairie fires have 
not swept through for several years, or where the settler has not 
penetrated with his axe, copses of poplar trees of fair size clothe 
the southern slopes of the low hills or undulations, but the 
immigrant looks in vain for the fresh green of the grass he knew 
in England. The prairie is brown, the grass is dry and woolly. 
Look closely, and you will see green blades amongst the hay-like 
tufts ; but they are not sufficient in number to freshen up the dun 
colour of the whole expanse. The climate is too dry for the 
growth of the short, even grass of Europe. In Saskatchewan 
the annual rainfall is only twelve and a half inches, and were it 
not for the melting of the winter snows agriculture could not 
be carried on.—Empire Review. 


Tue Sour Earru. 


Tue Dreamer leaned back in his easy-chair and pointed across 
the valley at the slope of Stony Mountain, where late sunlight 
was turning to blazing gold the young birches that fringe the 
highest back pesture. 

“There,” he said, “there is Golconda, Arcady, The Land 
of Hearts’ Desire! What might not one fairly expect to meet 
beyond that hedge of saplings? All the Court of Fairy Land, 
Ghost of Emperor and Crusader, souls of beautiful dead ladies 
and those dearer spirits that are not dead because they lived 
not on earth, but only in the mind of the master writer. There 
is my Earthly Paradise! I have never been there. I shall not 
go; it would break the charm. My dreams would not survive 
a knowledge of the empty reality. And”—bis musical voice 
a to a note of pensive sadness—“ and, life is like that. 

appiness, Beauty, they are phantoms of the dream world. 
Dreams are, in fact, the truest reality. It is only the actual 
that is unreal.” —Scribner’s Magazine. 


sot ete 


TUTORIAL COLUMN FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY CERTIFICATE OF 
THE NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE following questions have been set in previous years 
- at the National Froebel Union Examinations. 

Students are reminded that the Examination is held at various 
centres from July 12 to 15 inclusive. Fee for Examinations, 
£2, 2s. Unless the form of application and the fee are sent 
at least eight weeks before the first day of Examination an 
extra 10s. 6d. must be paid. In no case can an application 
be entertained later than four weeks before the Examination. 


1. Knowledge of Child Nature. 


(1.) In what way can a child’s imitative and dramatic instincts 
be systematically utilised for the acquirement of good physical 
and moral habits ? Give examples. 

2.) Upon what points would you require information when 
forming a comparative estimate of the physical and mental 
development of two children of the same age ? 

(3.) Describe plays or games which can be advantageously 
employed to replace Seontal physical exercises for children under 
eight. 

ii ints and Suggestions.—Every teacher should possess a copy 
of the Syllabus of Physical Exercises issued by the Board of 
Education, as it contains many valuable suggestions for games 
of all kinds. Another very suggestive book is Education by 
Plays and Games, by G. E. Johnson, published by Ginn and Co. 


2. Practice of Education in Kindergarten and Transition Classes. 


(1.) Write notes of a Nature lesson, to be given in garden or 
wood, to children seven years old. How would such a lesson 
differ from a lesson on the same subject given indoors ? 

(2.) How would you help a child to understand the phenomenon 
of the alternation of day and night ? 

(3.) How many school festivals and school games help in the 
corporate life of the school? Give an illustration from your 
own experience, if possible. ‘ 
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(4.) Show how play enters into the a stages in the develop- 
ment of all activities. Sketch the development of any special 
play activity into a purposive activity. 


3. Class Teaching. 


Extracts from Examiners’ Remarks.—Many failed to realise 
that teaching demands thought, resource, patience, and sym- 
pathy. The power to rouse, stimulate, and inspire was rarely 
evident. To attempt to be unusually attractive and interesting 
is to be unwise—to be oneself is best. 

Stories.—The value of stories as a means of education has 
still to become a matter of conviction with a large percentage 
of candidates. Too often the story was looked upon solely as 
a medium for giving information or as a means to amuse. The 
so-called Nature Study, as usually dealt with, one would like 
to. see tabooed. In too many cases there was no telling as 
telling, but just a narration of incidents without force, point, 
or charm. The chief faults were :— 

(1.) Want of judgment in adapting long stories to the time 
limit allowed—namely, fifteen minutes. 

(2.) Want of sensibility and taste in dealing with classical 
stories. 

(3.) Such evident preoccupation with the story itself as to 
hinder the teller from getting into touch with the children to 
whom it was being told. 

(4.) The moral was still artificially stated by many candidates. 

(5.) The preparation step was neglected by the large number. 

Games.—The difficulty in conducting a game was obviously 
felt by nearly all candidates, and handicapped them at the 
start, creating an atmosphere of strain and unreality, which 
modified the naturalness and freedom of play. The main reason 
why children do not play is that the teacher cannot and does 
not play herself, but waits for the children to show her how. 
They should play a part themselves, and let the children catch 
the infection of their own dramatic power ; nd imagination. 

Lessons.—Candidates need to realise that a live animal should 
be a deliberately chosen centre of attraction and interest, and that 
their remarks are valuable in so far as they concentrate the 
children’s attention on the living thing. Many have a 
not practised giving a lesson in the presence of a living animal, 
and were almost annoyed by those very signs of life about which 
they so often talked. They need to remember, as in games, 
that interest in a natural object is infectious, and should first 
be shown by the teacher herself. 


4. Blackboard Drawing. 


(1.) Memory Drawing. 

(i.) Plants.—Pansy, beans, sycamore leaves, or pears; daisy 
or cabbage, or willow leaves, or plums ; sweet pea, carrot, beech 
leaves, or cherries. 

(ii.) Animals.—Pig, tortoise, crab, duck, squirrel, 


beetle, 
stickleback or robin, rabbit, butterfly, shrimp, canary. 





Norman Suir, rrom THE Bayeux Tapestry. 


(iii.) Objects. —Inkstand, doorkey, sack of corn, bottle, broom, 
lamp. 

(2.) Model Drawing.—Sketch from models placed before you 
an open book, with a candlestick standing beside it. (Eye level 
must be indicated.) 

(3.) From Nature.—Make an enlarged sketch of the flower 
head and leaf of the geranium with which you are provided. 

(4.) Free Illustration.—Sketch one object which would be useful 
in illustrating a lesson either (a) on dispersal of sceds, or (b) 
on the postman and his work. 

(5.) Draw in outline, and of a size suitable for class use, the 
sketch supplied to you. 
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5. Nature Knowledge. 

(1.) Plant Life :— 

A (i.) Point out the chief ways of distinguishing between a 
member of the rose and one of the buttercup family, between the 
snowdrop and the tulip, between the primrose and the pink family. 

(ii.) Describe a typical pistil. Make large drawings, naming 
the parts, of (a) the pistil, (b) a single carpel, (c) a transverse 
section of the ovary of each of the following — sweet pea, 
buttercup, rose, pink, daffodil, wallflower. 

(iii.) Name siz climbing plants. State why they climb, and 
how each is adapted to its climbing habit. 

B (i.) Explain, with diagrams, how a rainbow is formed. 
When and where would you tell a child to look for a rainbow ? 

(ii.) Explain the formation of images of trees, etc., which one 
sees on looking at the unrippled surface of pond or river. 

(iii.) What is meant by refraction of light? How can it be 
shown that sunlight is composite light ? (Full details for lessons 
on the teaching of colour and its connection with light are 
given in Educational Handwork and Systematic Colour Instruction, 
by F. Kirk. E. J. Arnold, 5s.) 

(2.) Animal Lije :— 

(i.) If you were to take a small class of children (average 
age seven or eight) to see a pond, or a stream, or a sea-water 
pool, or a wood, what would you probably be able to show 
them of the manner of life of its inhabitants? Mention the 
time of year that you select for your visit. 

(ii.) Discuss in some detail the mode of progression of the 
earthworm, the shrimp, and the snail. 

(iii.) How may you teach children readily to distinguish 
between a butterfly and a moth, a fly and a gnat, a minnow and 
a stickleback, and a newt and a lizard ? 

(iv.) How can you distinguish between the thrush, chaffinch, 
sparrow, robin, tit, and starling at a distance ? 

(v.) Give the life bistory of a butterfly or of a gnat, with 
drawings to illustrate. 

(vi.) Describe one of the following birds, and give an account 
of its life and habits —chaffinch, tit, starling. (Students will 
find particulars referring to the above in the Cycle of Nature 
Study, by M. M. Penstone. Nationel Society, 4s. 6d.) 


6. Educational Handwork. 


(1.) Which of the following objects do you consider suitable 
and which unsuitable for reproduction in clay—a pear, a snail, a 
rook’s nest, a poppy, & jug, a squirrel, a windmill, a tree, a basket, 
a hairy caterpillar, a fan, a dragon fly? Give reasons when you 
reject, and in these cases suggest better modes of reproduction. 

(2.) What kind of objects would you select for modelling in 
clay? Describe the first exercise you would give in clay modelling. 

(3.) What is the chief educational value of clay modelling ? 
How would you connect this occupation with a Nature lesson ? 
Give your method of teaching it. 

Hints and Suggestions.—The special educational handwork to 
be shown at the oral examination includes clay modelling. 
Candidates may therefore expect questions on the same subject 
at the written examination. The following extracts from 
examiners’ remarks are worth careful study : 

“Much of the work shown was not modelling at all. Many 
of the candidates had no idea of the meaning of relief, and the 
work in the round was often crude and clumsy and unfinished. 
Plasticine, especially coloured, is not a good medium. The 
selection was curiously limited in many cases to forms based 
on Gift II. There was still some lack of taste and judgment 
in choosing suitable models.”’ 

“ Relief work was often not relief work at all, but simply a 
flat leaf made separately, and laid on to a flat slab. The idea 
of building up was not general enough, nor was its value realised. 
The knowledge of the value of first-hand observation was far 
from satisfying, and a few still adhered to the obsolete idea of 
the development of form from the ball, cube, and cylinder.” 

Candidates are advised to take a course of lessons in model- 
ling from a properly qualified teacher. Much of the so-called 
clay-modelling practised in infant school is not modelling at 
all in the proper sense of the word; it is simply working or 
playing with clay. Plasticine is a very convenient medium for 
tree expression, but it is not clay, and should not therefore be 
dred in clay-modelling lessons. One of the most important 
yey in all art work (and clay modelling is regarded as one 

orm of artistic training) is suitcbility both of material and 
design. A rook’s nest and a basket suggest weaving, a fan 
suggests pa,er, a windmill cardboard. A squirrel, a hairy 
caterpillar, and a dragon-fly could be represented by drawing, 
a poppy by brushwork. 

An excellent series of lessons in clay modelling was published 
in the Practical Teacher's Art Monthly in Vol. VII., 1904; Vol. 
VIIL., 1905; and Vol. IX., 1906. 
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The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 
Winston.—Show that in the curve for which Hence (l-n-»n)S=1l+n; 

r? = a? + by that is ae l+n 
the radius of curvature varies inversely as the perpendicular ; ~ f<-s-2 
from the origin upon the normal. ieee ; and consequently w,, is the coefficient of 2”~—! in the expan- 
Edwards’s Differential Calculus. we 
Differentiating the equation of the curve sion of rece 
r2 = a? + by L 9 . 
et l-n-™m l-—an)(l1-— fn). ... (i 
with respect to s, we obtain =" Bn) () 
; F. oBe-laet+Bhal.. . i.s- 
5) dr _ ,ody, 
Qr— = b : , l+n A B 
< ds ds And if = —_ + ’ 
ar ™ l-n-n? l-an 1-8n 
but a, “eo and a a we have, comparing coefficients in the identity, 
Hence 2r cos ¢ a= + 9 = Al — fm) + Bil ~ on), 
a p’ A+B=1and As + Ba = - 1. 
that is, p varies inversely as 7 cos ¢. ry 
e Thus Aw!*+*% ona Ba -!+P, 
a-8s a-£sp 
But from (i) we see that I and j satisfy the equation 
a 
l-2z-a*=0. 
e a? =1+aand f*=1+8. 
a2 ps? 
é Hence A= and B= - . 
a-p a-£p 
Thus wu, is the coefficient of 2"~? in 
l f a2 6 p? } 
a-fSsll—-an 1-£n 
= 1 {a%(I - an)? - B41 - Bn)-%}; 
a-8p 
1. Antil 
that is, u, = an* ps" 
a-8§ 
But, from (ii), a+ 8=landa- p= Jb; 
that is, a=4+4,/5and 6 =3 - 3/5. 
1+ /5\"*2_ ¢l - J/5y\n*? 
Peer 
. u, = — — —asecene ° 
‘ x o e 
gn+iy, = (+ s/B)ntt - (1 = 5 ynt} 
/5 
ae = , (n+ 1)n(n — 1) ys 
Evidently from the figure, since ON is = "on to ~ 75 | (n + 1),/5 + te tS (/5) 
the normal, it is parallel to the tangent PT. Thus (a + le. tn -1)(a-9)in -3 
LPON = . OPT = ¢. re AL 3 b 5 2-38 = f6P.-.\, 
r ON = OP cos ¢ = r cos ¢. ’ ei ; 
-. p varies inversely as ON. rt" i the brackets by the Binomial Theorem ;{ hence 
O. B.—If u,, is the x term of the recurring series 1, 2, 3, 5, 2'u,, = (n + 1) + (a+ a (n - 1) .5 
8, 13, 21, show that 3 
un = (we 1) EI = Dg (ut tin. (w= Wim 2 (0-9) 


+ (n + 1l)n (nm - 1) (x — 2) (n — 3) _ Be 
5 


+ wie 


(Board of Education, Hons., 1900.) 
The series 
1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13,21... 
is made up so that each term is the sum of the two pre- 
ceding terms. Thus 
21 = 13 + 8, 13 =8 + 5, and so on. 
Let S = 1 + 2n + 3n? + 5n® + 8n* + 13n° + Qin? +... 
-nS= - 2 — 2n* — 3n® — 5n* - 8n° - 13n®-... 


~ a8 = — n? — 2n*® — 3n‘ — 5n® — Snf —-... 


~-R+... 
| 


Francois.—A circle of radius 2 inches is projected upon a 
plane through its centre C, making an angle of 45° with the 
plane of the circle, from a vertex V which is such that CV is 
24 inches, and which lies in a plane perpendicular to both the 
plane of the circle and the plane of projection, and makes, with 
these planes, angles of 20° and 25° respectively. Draw the 
projection. (B.Se., London, 1909.) 

Please refer back to my answer to “Timmy” in the 
October number for 1909. The construction is fuliy ex- 
plained there. 

Fig. 1 represents a plane perpendicular to the plane of 
the circle and to the plane of projection. CN, CN’ are the 
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traces of these planes. The vertex is then given by ele- 
mentary construction. If VI is lel to CN’, I is the 
vanishing point on the line CN; hence V describes a circle 
about I when the plane of projection revolves about the 
axis of —— which is a line through C perpendicular 
to the plane of the figure. NN’ are a points. 
N’ revolves in a circle about C—that is, N, n are corre- 
sponding points in the rabatted figure. 


In Fig. 2 CN is perpendicular to the axis of projection 
PCP”. ark off the points I, N, v, n. TI, the line through 
I parallel to the axis of projection, is the vanishing line. 
This meets the circle in real points, hence the asymptotes 
of the projected figure are real—that is, this figure is a 
hyperbola. 
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The figure (Fig. 2) shows the result of projection. 

(a) TF, the tangent at T, projects into OF, a line parallel 
to vT, for F projects into itself and T into the point at 
infinity on vT. 

(6) Q, Q project into q, q’. The «hod of construction 
is as follows :—NQQ’ meets the axin n E. .. nE is the pro- 
jection of NE. Thus vQ and vQ’ meet nE on the required 
points q and q’. 

Other points were similarly constructed. Note that 
P, P’ lie on the projected figure, and that each point found 
can be used to find other points. Thus if gO be produced 
to R so that Og = OR, R is on the hyperbola. Again, if 
any line through q meet the asymptotes in Y, Y’, a point 
k such that kY’ = qY lies on the hyperbola. 


W. H. Edge.—Find the equation to the circle which passes 
through the points (1, — 2) and (4, - 3), and which has its 
centre on the straight line 3x7 + 4y = 7. 

The equation of the straight line joining the points 
(1, — 2) and (4, — 3) is 
z-l_y+2,. 


—) Gs 
that is, ee eS EY ee eee || 
The middle point, the line joining (1, — 2) and (4, — 3), is 


(3. - 3): 


The equation of the straight line perpendicular to (i) 
through this point is 


5 5 
(= - 3) -(¥+$) =; 
that is, Se-y-10=0....... (ii) 
The line (ii) is therefore (Zuc. III. 3) a diameter, and 
meets 3x + 4y = 7 at the centre. 
Solving, 3x -y - 10=0, 
32 + 4y -7=0, 
we get for the centre 
(8. -})- 
15’ 5 
The equation of the circle is therefore 
(= ~ “y+ (y + 3)". (radius)* 
5 


15 
_ (32\3 7\". 
= (is) + (5): 
~ 942, Gy , 55 
hat ’ P led - = @; 
that is. a+y Ta nT 


thatis, 1l5a* + l5y? — 94x + 18y + 55 = 0. 


Westoe.—Apply Maclaurin’s Theorem to prove 
2 _ $2 i aes 
e* cos ba = 1 + ax +% ~ x? 4 2a" 30?) 3 4. 


2 ae 
+ (e+ by cos ( tan~? °) “ 


n a 
(Edwards’s Differential Calculus.) 
Let y = e™ cos ba, 
and let a=rcos @and b =r sin @, 
so that r? = a? + band tan 9 =”. 
a 
Now # = ae™ cos bx — be* sin bx 


= e™ . r{cos bx . cos @ — sin bx . sin 6} 
=r.e™.cos (ix + 8). 


In precisely the same way 


Py _ ax ey 

= * r?. e* . cos (ba + 26), 
and in general proceeding similarly, 

any =r. e*. cos (bx + né). 

da” 


The value of a*y , when x = 0, is therefore 
dx 
m™. cos né, 
and by Maclaurin’s Theorem this is the coefficient of x in 


the expansion of y. 


Thus y= > (a? + b*)2 . cos (» tan~? °) sine 
0 a 


nt 


as was to be shown. 


D'Arcy.—Find the area of the closed portion of the folium 
_ 3a sin @ cos 0 
~ sin? @ + cos® 0” 
In what ratio does the line z + y = 2a divide the area of the 
loop? (Edwards’s Integral Calculus.) 
The equation of the curve in Cartesians is 
x+y = 3azy. 
This has one real asymptote, 
x+y+a=0, 
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and it touches the axes of co-ordinates at the origin. The 
line x = y is a line of symmetry, and cuts the curve at the 
origin and at the point (=. =) . 

In view of the second half of the equation we shall turn 
the axes through an angle of 45°, taking the line x - y = 0 
as the new axis of x, and x + y = 0 as the new axis of y. 











We now require the areas of the parts OPNP’ and APNP’ 
of the loop—that is, we must integrate for the area between 
the limits 


2 = 0, 2 =a,/3 and x =a,/3, x = 2a, 


bor 
. 


The transformed equation is 
(~ + yl’ + (2 - 9)? _ 80 (20 _ ya 


= 3 (2 - y"); 
272 2 
that is, 223 + Gry? = 3a ,/2(x? - y?*). 
x?( - - x) 
Thus y= a  & 
3( x+ 75) 
For convenience we will put a= 6,/2. Then 
y= 208 - 2) 
3(a + 6) ’ 
and the areas required are 
2b 3b 
2 ydx and 2 | ydx ; 
“0 / 2b 
“2b 3b 
2 35 — 9 —. or 
that is, —, 2/3 = © ae and sy ef — 2 de. 
V3 Jx+b N° Jax+b 


. 


pat) 


: ‘2 /3b - x 
To integrate = hn dx, 
Jax + b 
put x + b = 4b cos? 0. 
dx = — 8b cos @ sin @ dé. 


‘. the integral becomes 
8b? { sin? (1 — 4 cos? @) dé = 4b? f (cos 40 — cos 20)dé 
= b*(sin 40 — 2 sin 26). 


But when 2x = 0, 2b, 3b, cos 6 = 4, . A * 


ju... 
3 6 
The areas thus become 


0. 


3 2 . 3 
=. . 6?,/3 and 7. we =< 
3 b 2 
aJi ny 2 
that is, 2b? and b*; 
that is, a® and ™* 


_ A 3a? , 
The total area is therefore _ , and the ratio of the areas 


is 2:1, 


Maths.—(a) Find the limiting value of y when x = <, if 
y = sin log (2 + 3e*). 
(b) Show that if sin~! x lies between 0 and 9 


(1 + x) log (1 + x) — (1 — x) log (1 - x) - 2,/1 - 2 sin-! x 
is positive for all values of x between 0 and 1. 
(Board of Education, Stage 6, 1905.) 
(a) When z is infinite, y takes the form 
0 x «, 
Hence the limit of y is the same as the limit of 
log (2 + 3e*) 


a 
cosec — 
x 
fete x 1 
= limit of 5 oe P ~ 
me & . cosec? “ cos % 
x 
sey? 
sin — 
= x 1 
= limit of ‘ __ tf , - 
m+ a cos 2 
% 
= a, 


. - a —— @ 
since e~* and — are both zero when ~ is infinite. 
x 


(b) y = (1 + x) log (1 + x) — (1 -— x) log (1 - x) -2,/1 - 2. sin-'z, 


er 
hence dy _ ) + log (1 + x) +1 + log (1 - x) - 7N! x 
dz  eitieal 
._ - on-* x 
Jl - 2 
Qe sin} 
= log (1 - x*) + SD ®, 
Jl - 2 
~ My. _ & Se et 
Therefore — i-a + l-2z w= x 
a - 29) 
_ 1 + 2*) sin-? x 
= eee. | ” 
ql - x)? 


Thus, for values of x between 0 and 1, “y is positive. 

2 
When x = 0, dy is zero, and since from x = 0 tox = 1, d’y 
dx dx? 


: dy. , ‘ ve 
is positive, ~~ is increasing from zero, and is positive. 
€ 
Again, when x = 0, y is zero, but from x =0 to x= 1 
dy 
dx 
that is, y is positive. 


is positive, hence y is increasing from the value zero— 


Comus.—If y = e“{a®a? -— 2nax + n(n + 1)}, 
prove that Yo =. a*t8z%ee, 
Apply Leibnitz’s Theorem, taking 

usSe™ vax - Qnax + n(n + 1). 
d"y 
dx” 

Yn = {aa — Qnax + n(n + 1)}a"e™ 
+ n{2a°x — 2na}a"— lew 
+= 5 L Qa? , an—%eax 


=a"? 2eax, 


= a*"e™, 


Now 


Teachers interested in the newer methods of teaching 
Mathematics to younger pupils ought to see 


PREPARATORY MATHEMATICS. 


By A. Crement Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and 
C. H. Biomrietp, M.A, 
Price ls, 6d. 


Tuomas Netson & Sons, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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A CORRELATED SCHEME BASED 
UPON ASOP’S FABLES. 


BY THE HEAD MISTRESS OF ST. WILFRID’S INFANTS’ SCHOOL, 
HULME, MANCHESTER. 


Tue Town Movsk anp THE Country MovseE. 


MOUSE, who lived in a large house in a town, once went 
i to pay a visit to her cousin residing in the country. 
When the town mouse arrived ber friend led her to a hole in a 
a large barn. She set before her some ears of wheat, half an 
apple, and some dried peas. The town mouse nibbled a bit 
oF each, talking all the while of the dainties she was accus- 
tomed to get at home. At last she persuaded her cousin to leave 
the farm and return to town with her. When they reached the 
house the town mouse took her friend to a hole in the wall of 
a large room. Peeping out they saw a table loaded with fruit 
and sweets of all kin The two mice crept out, and began 
nibbling a large cake; but they had hardly taken a few mouth- 
fuls before the door opened and a servant came in. In great 
haste they scampered back to the hole. After a few minutes 
the servant left the room, and the two mice again stole out. 
However, they had hardly got to the table when two children 
came running in. Again the mice fled, and it was some time 
before they dared venture out again. When it grew dark they 
crept out, and, climbing on the table, began to enjoy themselves, 
running from dish to dish and tasting everything. But, alas! 
after a few minutes they were terribly frightened by the entrance 
of a large black cat, The poor mice scrambled off the table 
and ran towards the hole, the cat after them; indeed, so close 
was she that the poor country mouse felt her claw on the tip 
of her tail as she was squeezing through the hole. When she 
recovered her breath she said good-bye to her town cousin, and 
set off home, saying she woe far rather have a few dry peas 
in e than all the dainties she had seen, if they only could be 
had at the cost of a life of terror. 


Reading. 
Msop's Fables. “ A. 1. Bright Story Readers.” 


Onsect Lesson. 


[Qustration.—Picture of farmyard. 

Preparation.—Connect with tale. Where did the country 
mouse live? What work is done on a farm? What do we get 
from a farm ? 

Presentation.—This lesson is to be a conversational one. The 
teacher should— 

1. Lead the children to name and point out (a) the animals 
represented in the picture ; (6) the use of each. 

2. Teacher shoul int out buildings represented. Give name 
of each, and lead children to suggest use of each. 

3. Children should give names, and suggest uses of objects 
represented. 

4. Teacher should give description of farmyard in the morning 
and in the evening. 

Recitation. 


The cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts, his dames before. 


Ossect Lesson.—P eras. 


Iustrations.—Peas in different stages of germination ; peas 
in pod; sketch of pea-plant in flower, and with pod; some pea- 
blossoms and leaves. 

Preparation.—Connect with tale. 

Presentation.—From examination of sketch and specimens lead 
children to suggest— 

1. Stalk is long and slender ; requires support. 

2. Leaves have small green wings at the tip. Show how the 
plant catches hold of the pea-stick by means of these. 

3. Flower has small green cup at the base, one big petal at the 
back, two smaller petals on each side, two petals joined together. 
When these are opened the stamens are seen. Note that the 
flowers are not all of the same colour 

Life History.—Show ee in different stages of germination. 

ibe sowing, growth of plant, development of flower, de- 
velopment of pod. 


Oxnsect Lesson.—An APPLE. 


Tlustrations.—Some apples; pictures of apple tree; apple 
blossom; orchard in spring; orchard in autumn. 
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Presentation.—({a) and (b) should be the work of the children 
themselves ; (c) will be mainly descriptive. 


(a) Examination of Whole Apple. 


Points to be Noted.—Shape ; colour; smell; small brown leaves 
at the top; indentation where stalk grows. 


(b) Examination of Cut Apple. 

Points to be Noted.—Skin; pulp; juice; core ;"position of 
pippins in core. 

(c) Life History. 

Describe growth from pippin; show picture of tree, and com- 
pare size of tree with smallness of pippin; describe grafting ; 
describe development of fruit from flowers, growth and ripening 
of fruit. 

Ossecr Lesson. —Sucar. 


Ilustrations.—Picture of sugar plantation, specimens of sugar- 
cane, brown sugar, soft sugar, lump sugar, treacle, sketches of 
roller, hogshead with holes. 

Preparation.—Connect with tale. Have short conversation 
witb children about the qualities and uses of sugar. 

Presentation.—This lesson will be mainly descriptive. Order 
to be followed :—Show specimen of sugar-cane; refer to lesson 
on apple in describing juice. Show picture of sugar plantation, 
and make children note various points. Describe how canes 
are crushed between rollers (show sketch). How juice is col- 
lected—boiled and poured into shallow pans to cool. How, as 
it cools, it nearly all becomes brown or moist sugar (show speci- 
men). This moist sugar is put into casks with small holes in 
the bottom. The juice which had not become sugar runs out 
of the cask through the holes, and is called treacle. 

White sugar is made by dissolving brown sugar in water, 
and boiling and cooling in the same way. Lime or charcoal 
is put into the water. 

Lump sugar is made by pouring boiled dissolved sugar into 
a mould, and allowing it to cool in this. 


Recitation. 
“GrEEDY FREppIp.” 


I'll tell you of a little boy, 
Whom long ago I knew ; 

He was a greedy little boy, 
And very selfish too. 

His auntie, when his birthday came, 
Bought for him, at a shop, 

A rich plum cake, with candied fruit, 
And icing on the top. 

His brothers and his sisters, too, 
Were all in great delight, 

When Freddie dpened up the box, 
And showed the wondrous sight. 

But as he never meant to share 
With any but himself 

The smallest piece of that rich cake, 
He hid it on a shelf. 

Weill, now, it seemed a little mouse 
Lived underneath the floor, 

And out he came, with frisking feet, 
When Fred began to snore. 

He smelt the sugar on the cake, 
And tasted it to try; 

Then scampered off to find his friencs, 
And brought them by-and-by. 

Ob! what a glorious feast they had ; 
And when at morning’s dawn 

Poor Freddie crept to taste his cake, 
He found it almost gone. 

His mournful cries were long and loud, 
When first he saw the sight; 

But those who knew the greedy lad, 
Said, “ Indeed, it serves you right.” 


The most charming School Reader for the Sixes, 
GOLDEN STEPS, 
Being the introductory volume to Messrs. Nelson’s Series 
of Readers entitled 
THE ROYAL TREASURY OF STORY AND SONG. 
Price 8d. Beautifully Illustrated. 


THomas Netson & Sons, 35 PaTERNosTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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“FULL FATHOM FIVE THY FATHER LIES.” 


From Shakespeare's ‘‘ Tempest.” The music by J. BANISTER, 1630-1679 ; ‘‘ Chief of His Majesty's Violins,” 1663. 
Arranged, with the original harmonies, for the use of Schools, by T. MaskeLtt Harpy. 


BP isdoh. G is lah. 
1 3 | Bice | ey | he {mn :d :-t,|d t- :8e 1, 2%, 3- | se,: - :- |f, 7- IM, |, :- :t,' 
VOICES IN UNISON. 


a Ee ee es ee Sees ie Cee ee 














+3 
8 — oo 
Boldly, and with well-marked rhythm. Full fa- thom five thy fa - ther lies : of his bones are 
= —+——__— — tj —_ —_——— 
(fe SS er Se FS eS SSS SS SSS 
wv - =ty 38 6 he er ee +g ——— = Sas =~ we as 
Tr > oo et = 
t+ RTS 9 
eS so © paccatiets avaeineliesindiaed A OE eee PET ars AS ER AER GNE ARMIN UY a RON ~ waa 
7 ES 
oo — o-* —V___ o ay ——__——-- oe 


\|d sd :- |t, t-t- |t, = .2¢ | de : - :de |r eo |f ?- t- |f 7m t- |m + a |r :d :- |a:-:-} 








* yy . a> ° - pers at ae 
G> a | oO. 2 a Ee ° ~ =f i | [ = fo -| ws me 
t TS saempiind eo ATANEPS TES 
co - ral made ; Those are pearls that were his eyes: Noth - ing of him that doth fade 
om on er — cal Ve eo ree EN 4 alia. TE yee Peer ae ae 
2 aa iasinoall ease = 7 @ * Sidi eeadeatiioaten 
5. ee —— —g © [fe oe = a id ss lg == =F 73+ —- 
S = | $3 8 oe _¢ |e ee |e ¢ © |» » #2 |? a se =i 
2 ~@e et S a ae ’ es we @ a 7 A/T = mo ae, 
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But doth suf - fer a sea - change In - to some-thing rich and strange. Sea - nymphs hour - ly 
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a —o epee EE — —— — 
Seon . “2 one eB 
2 " a a pa Ta r) es om 
=e | sete! TT |. || g smaaser 3 ms {e= eS —Eos oe ; 
ring his knell : Hark! nowlI hear them—Ding-dong, bell! Ding, ce dong, bell! 
> => 
: |\“N = | } , o~ 
SEE 7 EEE et. i, = , = — > = a % Cyr 
= se — <a « = o—2e h 2. 5 Soe UT RN BOTS =——_ —s —- 
= mo = $ ss +-— ASIEN 2 = 
aye ke ye oo : ——_#- —2- ft - |e 2 —.—— 
6 ———— a Se ee ee ee 3 — == 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BRITISH 


DECIMAL WEIGHTS AND 
BRITISH DECIMAL MONEY. 


BY P. MADDEN, RETIRED FIRST CLASS HEAD-TEACHER, 
SCHOOL 253, AT MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Weicuts (See page 564). 


LL wholesale and retail merchants to purchase per 
10 Ibs., 100 Ibs., and per 1,000 Ibs. instead of 
the present stone, cwt., and ton. The avoirdupois 
ound, 7,000 grains, to be perpetuated as standard. 
The present ounce and dram weights to be destroyed. 
A new ounce = 700 grains, a new dram = 70 grains, 
and a new scruple = 7 grains, to be created. The 
pound, the half-pound, the quarter-pound and eighth- 
pound weights to be retained. With 10 ounces to the 
pound, we can have exact weight and exact money, 
96 different prices between ld. and £1, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 ounces for each price exactly ; & with 
16 ounces to the pound, at only 60 different prices. 

My plan, while it is British (made from British pound), 
and entirely distinct from the French system, will also 
serve as the easiest method of finding metric equivalents 

For instance, 1 pound = 0°45359243 kilograms; there- 
fore the value of a stone or 10 pounds = 45359243 
kilograms, and the decimal cwt. will equal 45°359243, 
and the decimal ton 453°59243 kilograms, these values 
having been found by the mere movement of the decimal 

oint. 

: As an example of how to get the metric equivalent 
for the decimal ounce, 1 pound weight = 453-59243 
grams, therefore 1 ounce = 45°359243 grammes, and 
1 new dram = 4°5359243, and a new scruple ‘45359243 
grammes—all found by moving the decimal point to 
the left. 

If I were a foreigner, the greatest trouble I would 
have with the present British weight would be, that 
after I had got as many pounds as the equivalent, that 
I should be obliged to change into tons, cwts., and 
quarters, as is customary. 

That is the greatest difficulty, and is the chief cause 
why a dicinal system is wished for. The calling of 
1,000 Ibs. a ton, and 100 Ibs. a cwt., would save all this 
trouble and labour. Therefore leave our weights ex- 
pressed in lbs. and decimals of Ibs. 

It is an easy problem to alter our prices from the 
resent ton of 2,240 lbs. to the price for 1,000 Ibs. 

he ratio is 56 to 25, or multiply the price by 5 and 5, 
and divide by 7 and 8. 

Some people would consider that easy, but it is much 
superior to have decimal money. For instance, a ton 


of coal at 28 shillings becomes, for 1,000 lbs., 12s. 6d., 
or 6 dollars. 

One hundred lbs. would then be 6 cents, and 10 lbs. 
would be 6 mils. 


A few conversions of prices into decimal money are 
here affixed as samples :— 


Present Ton Decimal Ton Present Ton Decimal Ton 
Prices, Prices. Prices. Prices. 
26s. 10d. = G-575 19s. 10d. = 425 mils. 
25s. 8d. = G°550 18s. 8d. = 400 mils. 
24s. 6d. = G-525 17s. 6d. = 375 mils. 
23s. 4d. = G-500 16s. 4d. = 350 mils. 
22s. 2d. = G-475 15s, 2d. = 325 mils. 
2is. 0d. = G-450 14s. Od. = 300 mils. 


I append here a few cases of the change that would 
come in prices from present cwt. to prices in decimal 
money per 100 Ibs. Ratio 28 : 25. 


Present Cwt. Decimal Cwt. Present Owt. Decimal Cwt. 
Prices. Prices. Prices. Prices. 
19s. 3d. = 8-25 dollars 17s. 6d. = 7°50 dollars 
18s. 8d. = 8-00 dollars l6s. lid. = 7-25 dollars 
18s. ld. = 7°75 dollars 16s. 4d. = 7-00 dollars 


In the wholesale butcher’s business the 8 Ib. price 
would have to be changed to 10 lb. price. 


60 pence becoming 75 pence equals 300 mils. 
56 pence becoming 70 pence equals 280 mils. 
52 pence becoming 65 pence equals 260 mils. 
50 pence becoming 62} pence equals 250 mils. 

To show how improvement and rapidity in calcula- 
tion will attend my plan, take this question: 1 ton, 
1 ewt., 3 qrs., 22 Ibs. at £1, 8s. per ton (2,240 Ibs.) ? 
By practice it requires 42 figures. This same weight 
on my plan will appear as 2 tons, 4 cwt., 5 stone, 8 lbs. 
at 6 dollars per ton? Closing up the figures and fixing 
the decimal point prepares for multiplying on 6 dollars ; 
the product equals 14°748 dollars. Answer—or | guinea, 
4 dollars, 7 cents, and 5 mils. All completed in 10 
figures. This plan will shorten work more than one- 
half on average, and every figure saved saves one chance 
of mistake. 

While nothing can or ever will displace the British 
pound weight, I wish 10 Ibs. to be made the legal stone 
for all substances, so that people from different parts 
of the United Kingdom may agree, and that foreigners 
may not be confused. The majority of people now 
cannot tell how many pounds they weigh. 

The decimal ton will be superior to the 2,240 pound 
ton, because no reduction will be required, and because, 
when its metric equivalent is once known, the other 
equivalents for decimal cwts., Ibs., and ozs. are found 
by moving the decimal points. 

In recommending a decimal system of divisions into 
tens, both in weights and money, some people have 
thought and others have written and published state- 


> 


> 
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ments that the number twelve is to be preferred to the 
number ten because twelve contains more whole measures 
or factors. 

That statement has little or nothing to do with the 
aim of easy calculation with either weights, measures, 
or money. What really concerns us is—what are the 
divisions of the pound weight and of current money 
which will give us most numbers of exact weights and 
exact divisions of money that can be booked in decimal 
figures to which we can apply the four simple rules, 
and that will enable us to avoid vulgar fractions ? 

By having 10 ounces to the pound, and weights 
above and below decimally arranged, as well as our 
money in the same decimal order like our common 
notation, far outmeasures in usefulness the present 
divisions we use, both for money and weights. 

To show the superiority of my plan of calculation 
over the present, let doubters work: 6 tons, 18 cwts., 
13 lIbs., 8 ounces, 12°8 drams at 28s. per ton. By 
proportion this question requires 231 figures. My 
decimal plan works it in 15 figures. 


British DecimaL Lone MEASURE. 


To enable us to calculate measures by the four simple 
rules and to extirpate reduction, we must have a know- 
ledge of the use of the decimal point, and understand 
that our plan must be constructed like our decimal 
notation. 

The British imperial yard is just as capable of being 
divided into tenths, hundredths, and thousandths as 
the French metre. In doing thus, I am only attempt- 
ing to divide our own standard measure into parts in 
= with our notation, and not copying the French. 

Je cannot place in front of the word yard the learned 
and appropriate Latin and Greek prefixes which the 
French use. Let us therefore endeavour to connect 
with yard some of the terms our own people will 
readily understand. 

Alter the value of perch to 10 yards, and the value 
of furlong to 100 wa, and on the 1,000 yards bestow 
the name milo, sounding like mile, but meaning a 
thousand. The new lengths of perch and furlong will 
be more easily grasped and understood by learners and 
every one. 

Below the standard yard, let us call ,\; yard a tenth, 
ray yard a centyard, ,,\55 yard a milyard. These names 
for a time will enable us to distinguish these divisions, 
which can be readily marked on one side of a yard- 
stick and two-foot rule in the future for use, and for 
comparison when in transition state, and for reference. 

On this plan 1,234°567 yards would read: 1 milo, 
234 yards, 567 milyards. No reduction would be neces- 
sary. Closing up the figures and placing the decimal 
point to indicate whether you want the money value 
calculated by yard, perch, furlong, or milo, enables the 
whole quantity to be multiplied on the price which, 
for decimal purposes, ought to be in decimal money. 

Take the distance mentioned at 2 British dollars per 
perch, and the product obtained when 123-4567 is 
multiplied by 2 dollars gives G24°691, the answer in 
guineas, dollars, cents, and mils of decimal money, 
G being 250 pence or 1,000 mils. 

With our present plan this question would be 5 
furlongs, 24 perches, 2 yards, 1 foot, 8-4 inches at 2s. 34d. 
per (54 yard) perch? Calculate this; it requires about 
90 figures or more, and if you divide G24-691 by 4, 12, 
and 20, you will get the same. 

This new plan is much superior. It has reached a 


state of perfection, by keeping our measures in milos, 
yards, and decimals of a yard, to which it could never 
attain by feet and inches with so few figures. The 
second great help is the decimal coinage. Why not 
follow this example ? 

Un ierneath is an equivalent statement of the decimal 
parts of a yard in decimals of feet and inches :— 


Tenth Yd. Cent. Yd. Mil. Yd. 
‘l “Ol 





Yard 1 | | OOl Yard. 
Feet 3 | 3 03 | 003 Feet. 
Inches 36 | 3°6 “36 036 Inches. 





Rance Entarcep.—From this a scholar will at once 
see how decimals of yards can be altered to feet and 
inches, and how decimals of feet or inches can be changed 
to yards. 

If the spaces «1, -01, -001 of the yard be divided into 
three equal shares, the ,', +}, and ;yyy Of the foot will 
appear. 

The tenth of a yard is a little more than 3} inches, 
the hundredth of a yard is a little more than } inch, 
the thousandth of a yard is ,%, of an inch, almost ,', 
inch, and is smaller than a millimetre. 

Lengths of roads, railways, and canals are not required 
in smaller lengths than yards; for these it will be a 
satisfactory plan to adopt the milos, furlongs, and 
perches recommended, up to, say, the equivalent for 
1,000 miles. 

Our school tables for long measure would then be 
as annexed :— 


~— 

10 Mil Yards =1Cent Yard = 01 440 yds = 4} mile. 
10 Cent Yards = 1 Tenth Yard = ‘1 8380 ,, = 4 »w» 
10 Tenth Yards = 1 Yard = 1/ 1,760 ,, = 1 

10 Yards = 1 Perch = 10 80 chains = 1 

10 Perches = 1 Furlong = 100; 100 “a” a 
10 Furlongs = 1 Milo = 1,000 400 ~=(,, = 65 miles 
44 Milos - 25 Miles = 44,000| 2,000 ,, =25 ,, 





(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of “ The Practical Teacher.” 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Madden, proposes a 
decimal scheme for British money, and the question is 
growing urgent, as shown by resolutions passed at the 
recent congress of Chambers of Commerce in Sydney 
last summer, and again in London a short time ago. 
There is not much room for choice, which, indeed, 
lies between a plan for preserving the penny. as advo- 
cated by Mr. Madden, and another for keeping the 
pound. Mr. Madden’s plan would alter most of the 
existing denominations, while the other plan would 
simply divide the pound sterling into 1,000 farthings 
instead of 960 as at present. This means that the old 
farthing would be diminished by 4 per cent. of its value, 
and would be properly called a mil. All other existing 
coins would be preserved except the penny and half- 
penny and farthing, which would be replaced by pieces 
of five, two, and one mil. H. 


[Mr. Madden replies that the Select Committee of 1859 
on Coinage, reported on by Lord Overstone, killed the 
pound, florin, cent, and mil scheme. (See British 
Museum Reports.) 

The loss of 4 per cent. on all fares below 6d. in road 
cars and tubes, and the loss on penny postage alone 
in one year (£447,316), will for ever prevent the 240 
penny sovereign being decimalised.] 

















Messrs. Nelson’s “‘ Metric Arithmetics”’ are in use in most 
progressive schools,—Advt, 
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Voluntary Continuation Schools a Failure! 
THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL GAP. BY JOHN PERKINS. 


(Continued from page 646.) 


\ _ BRAY was for compulsion out and out. He was 
4 not at all apprehensive about the cost, because 
it is necessary in jt ae to stamp the influence of educa- 
tion permanently on the lives and characters of its 
future citizens. He proposes to set up an entirely new 
type of school, and, presumably, an additional body of 
teachers; but, though the cost has no sting for Mr. Bray, 
I fear the British public will look askance at the bill of 
tens of millions which Mr. Bray’s proposals would entail. 

Professor Sadler favours at first a permissive Act on 
the lines of the Scotch Education Act of 1907, “ which 
could be adopted for districts which felt ready for the 
change.” But why should the future of England de- 
pend upon the caprice of the local authorities? That 
plan seems to me a mere palliative. We must. not 
dangle our feet in the water. 


WE MUST TAKE THE PLUNGE! 


So, then, I advocate complusion pure and simple— 
compulsion on the authority to make the necessary 
provision; compulsion upon the employer to place a 
limitation upon the hours of adolescent labour; and 
compulsion upon the parent to see that the child attends 
the classes, which should be organised both in the day- 
time and in the early evening. 

What of the difficulties—the provision of buildings, 
the discipline, the limitation of the hours of child labour, 
and the enforcement of attendance ? 

There must certainly be no ill-advised haste to erect 
costly buildings, more or less suitable, possibly to be 
condemned before a generation has passed. To a large 
extent the present school buildings will meet the need 
if they are utilised to their fullest extent, and if they 
are supplemented by special accommodation and equip- 
ment for technical instruction. 

The teacher problem is certainly of far greater mo- 
ment. Professor Sadler said: “ If, however, attendance 
at Continuation Schools is made obligatory, it will be 
found that great improvements must be made in the 
teaching staff. Too many of the teachers in the even- 
ing schools are already tired by their day’s work. Again, 
each local authority should regard the problem of day 
and evening education as one thing. No teacher ought 
to be allowed to teach in the morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions. Two sessions in any one day should 
be the limit.” Just so; but if all the available young 
people are compelled to attend one session a day, there 
must be an increase in the army of teachers running 
to many thousands. 

There is a growing body of opinion among educa- 
tionists that children under seven years of age should 
attend school for the morning session only. The argu- 
ments for this are well known, and in my judgment 
educationally sound. See what this means. 


Tue Wore Bopy or Inrant TEACHERS COULD THEN 
BE SET FREE DURING THE AFTERNOON. 


These could be employed to take charge of the junior 
section of the upper departments, and to develop that 
side of the curriculum in which motor training on kinder- 
garten lines is most needed. This plan would relieve 


half the teachers, men and women, of the older scholars, 
and they might be utilised to relieve the teachers who 
were to take the continuation students in the after- 
noon or evening. Such a system would to a very large 
extent meet the difficulty of the supply of teachers. 

The adolescent will require a curriculum very dif- 
ferent from that which must suffice for the present 
day scholars. It will inevitably be found necessary to 
arrange for several “sides” to our continuation school, 
in addition to a general course in English, Civics, and 
Physical Training. Professor Sadler urged that these 
schools should afford, “ according to the needs of the 
different localities and of different callings, courses of 
instruction which would be practically useful to young 
people of from fourteen to seventeen years of age. 
These classes should be carefully graded, as is already 
the case in the best organised centres. They should in 
all cases be so planned as to train young people for 
healthy living and for the duties of citizenship. They 
should cultivate humane interests as well as technical 
skill . . . Improvements should be made in the staffing 
of continuation schools, and relief given to overworked 
and jaded teachers.” 

The limits of this paper forbid the expansion of this 
perry but it is apparent that such a system will 

emand a type of teacher who is alive to the require- 

ments of the business world, and who is qualified to 
give the specialised instruction demanded. The nation 
will refuse—and rightly refuse—to meet the cost of 
such a system as this, unless it is convinced that it is 
likely to get value for its money, and 


EVERYTHING TURNS UPON THE CAPACITY OF 
THE TEACHER. 


Those who are willing, in these days of preparation 
for the system which is bound to come, to prepare them- 
selves to meet the need, to acquire for dianive the 
necessary technical skill and the knowledge of business 
methods, to obtain first-hand acquaintance with work- 
shop and office conditions and routine, and thoroughly 
to acquaint themselves of the needs of the times, will 
find their services eagerly sought after and adequately 
appreciated. 

We must continue to educate the employers to the 
need for a shortening of the hours of adolescent labour, 
but we must remember that it is the small employer 
who is very materially concerned, and who will feel the 
pinch most severely. Mr. Bray was convinced that 
“there is good reason to believe that the half-time 
system would be welcomed by many of the best em- 
ployers, who are acutely conscious of the defects of 
the present system.” The fact that such firms as 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co., Messrs. Cadbury, and 
Messrs. Rowntree compel their young workpeople to 
attend continuation classes, and that they are satisfied 
as to the efficacy of the plan, is a good augury for the 
general adoption of such a system. 

Attendance should be enforced by Attendance Com- 
mittees through Attendance Officers, as in the day 
schools. Professor Sadler cited the German system, in 
which “the regulations necessary to enforce regular 
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attendance at such schools may be fixed by the local 
authority, and the duties of pupils, parents, guardians, 
and employers may be so defined as to ensure the regu- 
lar attendance, the discipline, and the orderly behaviour 
of the pupils.” “A fine of 20 marks (£1), or, if this is 
not paid, imprisonment up to three days, for every 
offence, is imposed upon any one contravening any of 
the above regulations.” In Munich, where the most 
highly organised system is established, “in general, 
there is no need of regulation to enforce attendance. 


“Tue Pupits Come WILLINGLY AND GLADLY. 


. . . By means of strict regulations, the attendance of 
domestic servants of every kind is assured. . . . In case 
of absence without adequate excuse, the parents and 
the employers are punished.” 

Then we have the bogey of bogeys—discipline. Under 
such a system as that outlined, the children would pass 
automatically from one class to another in the same 
school. Thus, continuing under the same influence and 
the same responsibility, the discipline should look after 
itself. In secondary and public schools it is not the 
youngsters of fourteen and upwards who have to be 
controlled by a fear of the rod, and I do not believe 
the elementary scholar is more difficult to manage. So 
many teachers found their fears upon the conduct of 
those young people who now use the voluntary even- 
ing schools as a poor makeshift for a social club; but 
in the continuation classes of the future there will be 
no scope for those who desire to combine a large amount 
of amusement with a small modicum of education. Let 
me conclude by quoting the Rev. Thorz Gage Gardiner, 
a Poor Law Commissioner, who recently gave an address 
to Surrey teachers on “ Youth and Education,” and 
strongly advocated a compulsory continuation school 
system. Such a plan “would tend to prevent the 
displacement of adult by boy labour to the great in- 
jury of the community: the boy would be kept under 
discipline at the most critical period of his life. . . 
The question which has to be faced is this: Does the 
community care enough for the next generation to try 
to save it? The answer to the question depends in 
a large measure on the teachers of the country. The 
future is largely in your hands; you have the know- 
ledge and the experience. You have a great and grow- 
ing influence in your several neighbourhoods. You do 
care for your work, and for your scholars. You can 
save them if you will.” SHALL WE SAVE THEM ? 





The Hygqie ne of School Life. By Ralph H., Crowley, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. (Methuen and Co.) 

The physical condition of the children in our schools 
is now the care of the Education Authority and the 
teacher, and both must look to the faculty for instruc- 
tion in the principles of health. Dr. Crowley writes 
with the authority gained from practical experience in 
the schools as medical superintendent to the Bradford 
Education Authority, so that his opinions and proffered 
guidance are not those of a mere theorist, who has been 
accustomed to “write to the papers” and rail at every- 
thing he does not understand. His book is very complete, 
treating on every matter which is likely to occur in the 
teacher’s daily experience, as well as laying down rules 
for the erection of school buildings. The Appendix con- 
tains the official circulars and “ prefatory memoranda ” 
dealing with the subject of health from the point of view 
of Whitehall and its environs. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


JELLIES are always a favourite dish with children. A nice 
wholesome jelly may be made with rhubarb, which is now at its 
best. Take about a pound of red rhubarb, cut it up into small 
pieces, and stew with sugar to taste and sufficient water to 
make a little more than a pint of syrup. 

When the rhubarb is well stewed strain the syrup, and put it 
into a saucepan to boil. Mix two tablespoonfuls of corn flour 
with cold water, and add the boiling syrup, just as when making 
blanc mange. Turn back into saucepan, 4d boil a few minutes ; 
then pour into a mould to set. This jelly is a light pink colour, 
and can be made darker with a few drops of cochineal. It is 
very tasty if a handful of strawberries be added in the early 


summer. 


BasSKET CHAIRS or any kind of wicker-work are best washed 
with salt and water —a tablespoonful of salt to half a gallon 
of water. Brush carefully with a clean brush, and leave in the 
open air to dry. 


A LITTLE suGaR sprinkled on the oven shelf when baking tarts 
or pies will help to brown the pastry if the oven is very hot. 


TO PREVENT SLIPPING UPON LINOLEUM, it is a good plan to make 
a thin solution of glue, and rub the floor over with it as soon as 
it is dry after washing. The glue makes quite sufficient polish, 
and preserves the linoleum, which will rub with a duster after 
sweeping much longer than when it is washed in the ordinary 
way. About one half-pint of the glue is sufficient for one floor, 
and it should be of the consistency of gum. 


To MAKE LEMON HONEY, take one pound of castor sugar, six 
eggs, three ounces of butter; strain the juice of four lemons, 
grate the outer rinds of two. Melt the butter in a saucepan, 
then add sugar and eggs, well beaten, then the lemon juice 
and rind. Mix all thoroughly, and stir gently over a very 
slow fire until the mixture clears like honey, when it must be 
removed from the fire and put into jars. This makes an ex- 
cellent filling for tarts, and is very nice with bread and butter 
for breakfast. 


To MAKE APRICOT MARMALADE, put one pound of dried apricots 
into a bowl, and add three pints of cold water. Let them first 
soak for thirty-six hours. When they are soaked put the 
apricots and the water into a preserving pan, and add three 
pounds of sugar. Bring this to the boil, and then simmer 
gently on the side of the stove until the sugar is candied, so 
that the marmalade will jelly. When nearly cold add half a 
teaspoonful of essence of almonds. This quantity makes about 
six pounds of marmalade, which is very economical and tasty. 


WHEN TAN LEATHER BOOTS are very dirty they are best washed 
with soda and hot water, soap being used for the black marks. 
After the boots are quite dry, polish with the ordinary polish, and 
they will look like new. 


Ir A caRPET looks dull and colourless after the usual shaking 
and sweeping, it may be greatly improved if it is well rubbed 
with a cloth wrung out of salt and water. 


If A STALE LOAF OF BREAD, white or brown, is lightly wetted 
all over the outside crust with cold water, and reheated in the 
oven until the crust is dry and crisp again, it will cut like new 
bread. 


To MAKE PLAIN SCONES, put into a bowl four heaped handfuls 
of fine white flour ; rub in a piece of butter the size of a walnut ; 
add a teaspoonful of sugar and a heaped salt-spoonful of salt. 
Mix well, then add a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda and two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. Crush these with the fingers 
when adding to the flour. Mix all together, then make into 
a very soft dough with milk. Turn the dough on to a floured 
board, roll out to about half an inch thick, cut into shapes 
round or square, bake in a hot oven or on a heated girdle, turning 
frequently. These scones are very digestible, and are best 
eaten cold. 


NEVER THROW AWAY ORANGE PEEL. If it is dried it is very 
useful. Two or three pieces of peel burnt on a shovel with a 
piece of hot cinder will clear the air of a stuffy room, and leave 
a pleasant odour; or some pieces of the dried peel will help to 
light a fire if it is put in with the firewood. 
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1. All French translations must be received not later than June 7, 1910, and addressed to: — Prizz Epiror, Office of 
The Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
2. Competitors should cut out and send the coupon which appears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. One 





coupon must be sent for each entry. 


3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize-winner will be asked to send name and address for publication. 
4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in three months. 





_ A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 


Quand on regarde le Dome de la place, le premier effet est 
éblouissant ; la blancheur du marbre, tranchant sur le bleu 
du ciel, vous frappe tout d’abord ; on dirait une immense 
guipure d’argent posée sur un fond de lapis lazuli. Cest 
la premiére impression, et c'est aussi le dernier souvenir. 
Lorsque nous pensons au Déme de Milan, c’est ainsi qu'il 
nous apparait. Le Déme est une des rares églises gothiques 
de I'Italie, mais ce gothique ne ressemble guére au nétre. 
Ce n'est pas cette foi sombre, ce mystére inquiétant, cette 
— ténébreuse, ces formes émaciées, cet élancement 

e la terre vers le ciel, ce caractdre d'austérité qui répudie la 
beauté comme trop sensuelle et ne prend de la matidre que 
ce qu'il en faut poe faire un pas au-devant de Dieu ; c'est 
un gothique — délégance, de grace et d’éclat, qu’on 
réverait pour les palais féeriques, et avec lequel on pourrait 
batir des alcazars et des mosquées aussi bien qu'un temple 
catholique. La délicatesse dans l’énormité et la blancheur 
lui donnent lair d’un glacier avec ses mille aiguilles ou 
d'une gigantesque concrétion de ‘stalactites; on a peine A 
croire que ce soit un ou e fait de main @homme. Le 
dessin de la fagade est des plus simples ; c’est un angle aigu 
comme le pignon d’une maison ordinaire, et bordé d’une 
dentelle de marbre, portant sur un mur, sans avant-corps, 
sans ordre d’architecture, percé de cing portes et de huit 
fenétres et rayé de six groupes de colonnes fuselées ou plutét 
de nervures se terminant en pointes évidées surmontées de 
statues, et remplis, dans leurs interstices, de consoles et de 
niches supportant et abritant des figures d’anges, de saints 
et de patriarches. Par derriére jaillissent en innombrables 
fusées, comme les tuyaux d’une grotte basaltique, des foréts 
de clochetons, de pinacles, de minarets, d’aiguilles en marbre 
blanc, et la fléche centrale, qui semble une congélation 
cristallisée en l'air, s’élance dans l’azur A une hauteur 
effroyable, et met & deux pas du ciel la Vierge qui se tient 
debout & sa pointe, le pied sur un croissant. 

From “ Voyage en Italie,” by 
Tuforxite GaAvcTiEr. 


Resvutt or tae May Competition. 


The prize is awarded to “Ivanhoe.” (Will “Ivanhoe” 
kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 

First Class.—Margherita, Inkpot, Jim, Horatio, E. C. M., 
Cynthia, Kaninchen, E. U. R. R., Spalden, St. James's, 
Fleurange, Chalveenn, Gorse-blossom, N. F., Marie, Dot, 
Napoléon, Noel P., Rex, Mona, Bunny, Bluebell, Bilcat, 
Spes, Sophia, Tess, Hanjagne, Fouille-au-pot, Rough, Mr. 
Pickwick, Mavis, F. B., Etudiante, Choc, Towser, Dum 
scribo spero, Havashot, Graftoniani, Autumn, Tenrab, Caen, 
Queen Mab, Bijou, Jaune-Rouge, W. I. H., Southchurch, 
L. N. R., Cataluiia, Colenso, Tired, Raphow, Frieda. 

Second _Class.— Leander, Le chéne, Arbie, Rowan, Nell 
re ag Veritas, Sweet Amaryllis, Lamonick, Héléne Thegh, 

Hugh, Violet, Irish Colleen, Gipsy, Rusticus, Iago, 
Yvonne, Fiat lux, Thrums, Melba, Ashley, Mitis. 

The name and address of “Peter Pan,” who gained the 
prize in March, are: Mr. Percy Vincent, 529 Lea Bridge 
Road, Leyton, N.E. 

The name and address of “ Naldera,” who gained the prize 
last month, are :—Miss E. E. Brazier, Municipal Secondary 
School for Girls, Bolton Lane, Ipswich. 





Report. 

There are very few strikingly good papers this month. 
Competitors generally did not take advantage of the — 
tunity afforded them by the kind of piece set to send in 
light and easy-flowing translations. Some did not realise 
the exclamatory force of Que in “ Que le soleil, etc.,” and a 
good many persisted in translating cuisine as “kitchen,” 
instead of “cooking.” Convient comes from convier, not 
from convenir, which is not a transitive verb. 


Prizk TRANSLATION. 

How charming to look forward during the week-days, 
sometimes so devoid of interest, to the harmless pleasure 
of joining with the family of some friends in the neighbour- 
hood in a happy relaxation under the yoke-elms on the 
plain or the mountain chestnut trees! How bright the 
sun looks on those Sundays, how gloriously blue the sky! 
After the devotions which make the day sacred, these 
families make their way out of doors, They are out early— 
by midday even, for the heat of the day is no burden when 
one is happy—and joyful faces are in keeping with the 
brightness o ae ee The pace is regulated by the 
parents or the grandfather, if be still takes part in these 
pleasures. Play, however, goes on round about, and if, as 
is the unconquerable desire of her sex, a girl seeks to make 
herself attractive to the young men, she is not embarrassed, 
under the protection of the maternal eye, by an assumed 
reserve or the seriousness of a false modesty. This wanton 
band is animated by the sounds of laughter, play, and 
merry pranks, and drawn together by a keen mutual attrac- 
tion ; fathers and mothers gossip to the accompaniment of 
this joyful babble ; and bebind them the grandsire himself 
brightens up as the noise recalls the pleasures of another 
generation. But this is only the prelude. The elm is 
reached ; the freshness, the quiet, the ready meal, are all in 
harmony ; and, no matter what the fare, appetite and good 
spirits give it a delightful relish. The mishaps incidental 
to an al fresco meal, though vexatious, are but a source of 
merriment, a lucky diversion for such serious beings as we 
are. At the same time the old man is cared for on all 
hands ; he is given the things that agree with him best ; 
the noise is subdued for his sake ; all the young men feel it 
an honour to show their respect, happy in the opportunity 
to establish thus a claim on the preference of the old man’s 
grand-daughter. “ TVANHOE.” 
The Mother's Companion. By M. A. Cloudesley Brereton. 

(Mills and Boon, Ltd.) 

The best mother’s companion is, of course, her own 
child, and Mrs, Brereton writes very sensibly and in an 
engaging manner on those duties of modern motherhood 
which were to a great extent unknown to the Victorian 
era. Times and ideas have changed, and only good can 
come of a breezy, sensible discussion of everyday matters 
such as the writer here affords ; though we doubt whether 
“one thing Englishwomen have not yet learnt the 
value of, is the occasional day in bed.” There is an 
excellent chapter on keeping in touch with children as 
they grow up, filled with good sense, and entirely lacking 
in the sentimentality which so often ruins the relations 
of mother and son and of mother and daughter. 
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HOLIDAY COURSES AT HOME. 


Gee progress of the New Constructive Movement 
is having the effect of arousing fresh interest in 
the various holiday courses of hand-work and manual 
training, and we give below a few particulars of the 
best-known summer schools in these subjects. The 
Scarborough Summer Course of the Educational 
Hand-work Association will extend from July 25 to 
August 20. The Principal is Mr. J. Tipping, who 
will be assisted by a staff of twenty expert teachers. 
An illustrated prospectus, giving full particulars of 
the subjects dealt with, and the hostel accommoda- 
tion, can be obtained from Mr. J. Spittle, 47 Spring 
Street, Huddersfield. This prospectus lies before us 
as we write, and is very complete, as well as out- 
wardly attractive. The fee for the course is £3, 3s. 
for one or two special subjects, and there are small 
extra charges for materials. Students can be pro-’ 
vided with board and lodging at the inclusive terms 
of 28s. per week for gentlemen, and 26s. for ladies. 

The evenings, as well as Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday afternoons, will be at the disposal of the 
students, and excursions will be organised, every 
effort being made to ensure that the period spent 
at Scarborough will be recreative as well as edu- 
cationally helpful. We note with satisfaction that 
special attention is to be paid to hand-work for Stand- 
ards I. to IV., including clay modelling, basket-work, 
simple brush-work, paper and carton work, as well as 
simple wood-work ; while the necessary co-ordination of 
the above with arithmetic, geometry, geography, history, 
and other subjects will be exhaustively dealt with. North 
Country teachers will no doubt flock to Scarborough in 
large numbers. 

The Ambleside Holiday Course, the nineteenth of 
the series, will be held from July 18 to August 26, 
while, if sufficient and early applications be received, 
the date will extend from July 4. Full particulars 





Art NEEDLEWORK—SCARBOROUGH CENTRE. 


of this course can be obtained from the Director, Mr. 
Joseph Phillips, Rothay Holme, Ambleside. An 
attempt is = to broaden the treatment by showing 
the true relationship and connection between drawing, 


manual-work, and other subjects of the school curricu- 
lum. This is on right lines, and will probably attract 
a large number of students who have previously looked 
upon hand-work as merely “ another fad.” As we have 
tried to show in our articles during the past few months, 
constructive work is going to be not a new branch of 





ScaRBOROUGH TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


the curriculum, but a new method of treatment, to be 
applied to the whole course of school-work. We are 
glad to see that Nature study occupies a prominent 
place in the Ambleside Course. Here, then, is another 
rendezvous for the teachers of the North Country. 

Our readers in the London district will doubtless 
betake themselves to Brighton, where a summer school 
will be held at the Municipal Technical College from July 
25 to August 20. An illustrated prospectus descriptive 
of this course can be obtained from E. Hackforth, Esq., 
M.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. There is a very full 
list of subjects, including, we are glad to notice, rural 
wood-work and rustic-work; and intending 
students are guaranteed excellent hostel accom- 
modation, under the auspices of the Brighton 
Education Committee. 

For teachers in South Wales and the West 
Country there is to be a summer school at Barry, 
under the direction of Mr. A. Sutcliffe, _ 
ticulars of which may be obtained from the Chief 
Education Official, 35 Park Place, Cardiff. This 
will be the fifth annual meeting held at this 
centre under the Glamorgan Education Com- 
mittee, and the usual subjects are offered, includ- 
ing Nature study and kindergarten. There will 
be many opportunities for excursions from this 
centre into some of the beauty-spots of South 
Wales and the district round the head of the 
Bristol Channel. 

We earnestly advise all teachers who have a 
care for their professional prospects to take the 
first favourable opportunity for gaining a com- 
petent knowledge of handicraft as a means of 
adding interest and value to almost every sub- 
ject of the school curriculum. Our system of 
primary education is impracticable and unreal, 
through no fault of the teaching profession, and 
it is going to be changed. We understand that the 
L.C.C. is at present considering the establishment of a 
complete and continuous scheme of handicraft which 
shall cover the whole period of school life. 
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HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


BY MABEL A. BROWN; 


~ Grape IL. 





Grape III. 





| oy Grapzl ri Fee 
History *— 


The first great Edward. 
The story of Llewellyn. 
The story of Robert Bruce. 
The story of William Wallace. 
The first Prince of Wales. 


Literature t+—Prose— 
(To he told to the Children. } 


fenders. 





tish History (G. Harrap, 1s. 6d.). | 


| 


| The first great Edward. 
The story of Wales and its conquest. | Edward, the Conqueror of Wales. 
The story of Scotland and its great de- Edward, the Lawgiver and Reformer. 


| The first complete and model Parliament. | and Edward I. 





(To be read by the Children.) 
Selected stories from Stories from Scot-| The Story of Wallace Wight (Arnold’s 
Bright Story Readers, No. 59, 4d.). 





Edward, the Hammer of the Scots. 
Study of Parliament under Henry [II. 





(To be read by the Children.) 
Stories from Barbour’s Bruce (Arnold’s 





Wallace and Bruce. Collins, 3d.). | 





Literature—Poet 
“ The 


—— Nelson’s Songa of England, | 





Song of the Bow,” by Conan “Robert Bruce’s Address to his Army” Scott’s description of the battle of Ban- | 
le. — Burns. 
“ The Song of the Bow.” 


| 
Bright Story Readers, No. 69, 4d. ; or | 


| mnockburn should be read aloud, and | 

the teacher of this grade should also | 
introduce the children to Gray’s poem, 
“The Bard.” 





* The biographies of Hubert de Burgh and Simon de Montfort begun last month should be finished during June. 


+ Stories from Scottish History is an excellent selection from Scott's ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” and would make an excellent reading exercise for the older 


children in Grades II. and III. 


Norss on History. 


Edward I. :; His Character and Aims.—Edward I. was the first 
king since the Conquest who was English both in name and 
appearance. He had had the training necessary for the making 
of a great king. He knew men, manners, and many lands, though 
he lived the greatest part of his life among his English people. 
The following is quoted from John of London’s Chronicles of 
Edward I. and Edward II. : “‘ King Edward was not ruddy, but 
of that blend of dark and fair which is the sign of a hot and 
dogged temperament. He was tall and well built......His full, 
round eves were frank and dove-like when he was in happy 
mood, but in anger, and when his lion heart was moved, they 
flashed fire and lightened up fiercely.....Ever straight as a palm, 
he always maintained the nimbleness of youth in mounting 
or riding; and by keeping under grossness of physique by con- 
tinual hard work, he was hardly ever ill......No one had a keener 
wit in counsel, a greater fluency in speaking, coolness in danger, 
restraint in success, constancy in failure......His affections, once 
pledged, were rarely recalled; and if he once hated a man, he 
seldom afterward favoured him with his friendship.” 

The great defects of Edward’s character were impetuosity 
and violence; but in spite of these he was one of the greatest 
men in an age of great men, comparing well with mighty men 
abroad as ruler, statesman, lawyer, warrior. 

He had two great aims, which he always kept before his 
eyes. Firstly, to bring the whole kingdom under his govern- 
ment, to bind it strongly in one, and be Emperor of Britain in 
truth ; secondly, to give his people increased share in the govern- 
ment of the land. He saw the mistakes of the past, he saw 
the ideals of the future, and steering clear of the wreckage of 
the one, he ever strove to reach the other. His first complete and 
model Parliament in 1295 marks a great epoch in the growth of 
Parliamentary 5 ry 

The Story of Wales.—The stormy relations of England with 
Wales should be briefly recapitulated, from the early days when 
the Celts fled into the mountain fastnesses of their country, 
and held at bay the Roman soldiers, the Norman barons and 
kings. Recall the story of Owain Gwynedd, who offered such 
stout resistance to Henry II.; how Edward I. came to the 
throne, determined to bring the whole kingdom under his rule. 
At this time Llewellyn was the prince and champion of the 
Welsh nation, and as he refused to do homage to the English 
king, Edward prepared for war. Edward captured Eleanor, 
daughter of Simon de Montfort, who was on her way to Wales, 
where she was to marry Llewellyn, and made the terms of 
ransom so hard that they could not be met. At length, after 
Llewellyn’s army had been shut up in the hills with little food, 
and every way of escape blocked both by land and sea, the 
Welsh prince was forced to submit. His bride was released, 
and his marriage took place at Worcester. She was called “ The 
Lady of Snowdon,” and was much loved by the Welsh, who 
deeply mourned her death two years later. But war soon broke 
out again. Edward tried to introduce English law into those 
parts of Wales which were his, and set English officers over the 
Welsh districts and English barons in the Welsh castles. This 


was so resented that revolt sprung up all over the country, 
north and south joining together in one common cause against 
the English king. Edward was prompt to — this. Witha 
large army he came to Shrewsbury, and gave his whole mind 
to the conquest of Wales. The war was slow, but victory lay 
with the English. Llewellyn was slain in a chance fight on the 
banks of the Irvon, near Builth, and the Welsh were left without 
a leader. His brother David proclaimed himself prince, but his 
attempt to take Llewellyn’s place failed utterly, and he was 
taken prisoner, and put to death cruelly. Edward was now 
master of Wales, and he at once began to plan out the country 
after the English fashion, dividing it into shires, with fixed 
boundaries, instead of into districts, each under its own chief 
or prince. These princes now lost their power, as the shires 
were ruled by the king’s officers. Edward built the castles of 
Bangor, Beaumaris, Harlech, and Carnarvon to keep the Welsh 
in order, and to make permanent the English influence; and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury took in hand the reformation and 
instruction of the Welsh Church. Most of the fine churches, 
castles, and towns in Wales date from the time of Edward’s 
conquest. 

Edward I., the Hammer of the Scots.—The story of Scotland 
should be briefly recapitulated before this section is taken, and 
the absence of a direct heir to the Scottish throne pointed out. 
Thirteen barons claimed the crown, and Edward of England 
was called in as overlord to decide the case. He reduced the 
claimants to two, each of whom held his land from the English 
king. These were Baliol and Bruce. Finally, the king decided 
for Baliol, and all went well for a time: but soon Balio! began 
to resist the king’s commands, and Edward marched north 
with a large army. Berwick, Roxburgh, Dumbarton, Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Perth, were all taken, and Baliol was placed 
in prison. The nobles did homage to Edward, who marched 
off again to England, carrying with him the regalia, the corona- 
tion stone, and several other things precious to the Scottish 
nation. But this was only the first cha ter in the Scottish wars. 
The Scottish people would not brook an English ruler, and a 
champion was soon found in the person of William Wallace, 
whose untiring efforts in the cause of freedom will always be 
remembered gratefully by the Scottish people. The English 
were entirely defeated by Wallace at Stirling, and he became 
ruler of the country for a short period. But Edward, relentless 
as ever, marched against him, and pursued him to the forest of 
Falkirk, where he lay in hiding for some months. Eventually 
he was taken and put to death as a traitor; for Edward, while 
forgiving all others, could not be brought to pardon the brave 

allace. But Scotland was not to remain long without a 
champion. Robert Bruce now came to her aid. He was 
crowned king at Scone, and raised a revolt against the English 
king. Once more Edward marched towards Scotland, but he 
fell sick ; and though he delayed his journey for some months, 
he did not recover, and when he went forward again he died 
at Burgh-on-Sands in 1307. Now under Edward II., a weak 
and indolent king, the hopes of the Bruce ran bigh. Scottish 
affairs were neglected in England, and Bruce gained ground 
steadily, capturing all the towns which the Hammer of the 
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Scottish nation had taken, except Stirling. Edward at last 
determined to go to Scotland; but it was too late, and he went 
only to meet with a crushing defeat at Bannockburn. This 
battle won the independence of Scotland, and was, as it were, 
the signal for revolt in Ireland and Wales, and the completion 
of the ruin of the English king. 

Edward, the Lawgiver and Determer.—Ceode III. should pay 
some attention to the statutes passed during this reign: the 
three Statutes of Westminster, which powers peace and order, 
aos the rights of legal heirs to landed property, regu- 
la’ the letting of land, etc.; the Statute of Mortmain, tor- 
bidding the acquisition of land by monasteries and religious 
bodies ; the Statute of Winchester, reorganising military service. 
The first fifteen years of Edward’s reign were given up to pro- 
moting active reform, carried out with the consent of Parlia- 
ments. A special study should be made of the composition 
of the First Complete and Model Parliament, as it is called. 


Norges on LITERATURE. 


Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather will be of great use for this 
month’s work, both as history and literature. Knowledge of 
Scottish history can be gained in no better way. His Ballads of 
Border Minstrelsy and his ms should be read. Dramatic 
Scenes from English History (Edward Arnold) contains two studies 
that will be useful this month for the older children—“ Henr 
III. and Simon de Montfort,” and “ William Wallace and Ed. 
ward I.” Stories from Scottish History (Harrap, 1s. 6d.) can be 
especially recommended ; while as abridged editions those already 
mentioned as published by Arnold and Collins are most suitable 
for reading-books or for teachers’ reference. 

Educational Visits, ete.—Children living near any of the places 
mentioned in this month’s work shoul contehily pay a visit 
to them. Postcards or other pictures should be obtained of 
Llewellyn’s monument, Llewellyn’s cave, and the spot where he 
was killed on the banks of the picturesque Irvon, near Builth ; 
so of the places mentioned in Scottish history—Edinburgh and 
Stirling Castles, etc., pictures of the Coronation Stone of the 
Scots, and so on. 

Hand-work.—Maps should be made to illustrate the wars in 
Wales and Scotland. n-air sketching should be encouraged 
whenever educational visits are paid. A great deal of archi- 
tectural knowledge may be gained in this way. Drawings of the 
weapons used at this period, and sketches of ermour, plans of 
battles, portcullises, drawbridges, moats, etc.— such as men- 
tioned in Scott’s poems—will be attempted with delight by the 
children, especially when they can copy from the real object. 





PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL 
GARDENING FOR JUNE. 


BY BRUCE COOK, CHINGFORD. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE. 


Marrows. —Give a plentiful supply of water during vune. 
Plants may be planted out and treated as suggested last month 
as early in this month as possible. Any plants not wanted 
should be given to the lads, 

Radishes can be sown, and should be treated as recommended 
for turnips in this issue. Select a shady spot if possible. 

Lettuce may be planted out as thinned. A good plan is to 
make a narrow trench as for celery, and sow aut therein. Thin 
as required. Those left will make fine-hearted plants when 
lettuce is scarce. 

Turnip seed may be sown. If the weather be dry, make the 
drill, and water along the drill thoroughly—in fact, give it a 
good soaking. Then sow the seed, and cover with fine soil. 

Beetroot should be thinned. Sowings may be made the first 
week in June; in fact, one year the best beet we grew was sown 
early in June. Keep the hoe going between the plants—in fact, 
between al) crops during this month. 

Runner beans may also be sown early in June, as advised in 
last month’s notes. 

Kidney beans can be sown not later than the middle of June 
for late use. 

Rhubarb should never be allowed to flower and seed, as this 
exhausts the roots. As soon as the flower stem appears cut 
it off. 

Celery ylants should be planted into the trenches prepared 
for them. Choose a damp, Sul, showery day, or, if the weather 
be hot and dry, well water after planting, and spread sacks, old 
newspapers, etc., over the plants to protect them from the sun. 


VOL, XXX. 


Celery plants should be dusted with soot or lime several times 
during their growth to keep away the celery fly, thus preventin 
it laying its eggs on the leaves. 

Potatoes should be earthed up as required, and cabbage, 
cauliflower, colewort, etc., may be planted between the rows 
after the final hoeing has taken place. 

Early potatoes do not require so much earthing-up as the 
later taller growing varieties. 

Onions should thinned and used for salad, and Clay’s 
fertiliser sprinkled round the plants during showery weather. 
The manure, after being sprinkled between the rows, should 
be watered on with the rose on the watering-can. Soot is also 
an excellent fertiliser for onions and otber plants. 

Peas may be sown to fill up any vacant ground during June. 
The early varieties should be sown, such as Gridus (three feet 
in height), Dobbie’s Selected English Wonder (one foot in 
height). Both can be recommended; and, if well looked after, 
should be ready for picking in September. See that peas 
already sown are etched when ready, and that they are mulched 
and watered as required. 

Broad beans need careful attention. Last year ours were a 
total failure. In fact, the Inspector of School Gardens at his 
visit stated that they were a failure generally last season in 
nearly all the gardens he visited. 

Broad beans are specially liable to attacks of the “ Black 
Fly,” sometimes known as “Collier” or “ Bean Aphis.” Just 
as the blossoms open you will notice the top or growing point 
of the plant covered with black insects. The part infected 
should be nipped off or cut off with a pair of scissors, and put 
in a pail and afterwards burnt. 








PracticaL Lesson 1n Sgep Sow1ne (BEET). 


This year we intend spraying the rows before the blooms 
appear, and shaJl note the results; or perhaps, in order to test 
results with the lads, we will allow a few to suffer from the 
disease (should it appear), spray some, and treat others by 
nipping out the top growths. Then draw the attention of the 
lads to the results, and get them to record the same in their 
notebooks. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact—and it should be 
explained — that nipping out the young infested parts cause 
the pods to swell rapidly, and, as a rule, they grow to a larger 
size. 

Ridge cucumber plants may be planted out any time after 
June 1. They require similar treatment to vegetable marrows, 
for hints on which kindly refer to the issue for May. 

Ridge cucumbers are particularly liable to attacks of black 
fly, especially if not watered during hot, dry weather. 

Tomatoes, being classified as tender ng should not be 
planted outside until after June 1. y to obtain sturdy 
plants of this vegetable in age showing the flower trusses 
ready for planting out as early as possible after that date. If 
you cannot obtain early plants, we do not recommend growi 
them outside. The ground should have been well dug an 
enriched with manure. If possible, grow them in front of a 
wall or fence, where they can obtain as much sunshine as 
sible. Carefully knock the plants out of the ip make a hole 
in the pre ground, and plant. Tread the soil somewhat 
firmly round the plant. As the plants grow, pinch out young 
growths as they appear in the axils of the leaves. Water occa- 
sionally, and top dress twice or thrice during the season with 
Clay’s fertiliser or soot, which should be well watered into the 
soil. 
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Do not apply the chemical manure or soot until the first 
fruits are about the size of peas. 

We will touch on artificial fertilisation of the blooms next 
month, which is interesting work with the lads. One or two 
plants will be found sufficient for each clot. 


FLOWER CULTURE. 


After June 1 all tender bedding plants, such as geraniums, 
etc., may eo in the open without fear of frost. 

Annuals of all kinds repay for well thinning. The tendency 
is to grow annuals too thickly. This results in thin, weakly 
plants, bearing little or no blooms. It is a good plan to water 
the remaining plants after thinning, as this helps to give the 
plant a fresh start. Take mignonette, for example. This 
should be grown at least nine inches from plant to plant. Try 
this, and note the difference in the size of the leaves, plants, 
and the abundance of blooms. 

It is not too late to sow seeds of annuals in vacant ground. 
These should come in handy for cutting in the autumn. We 
do not recommend (from experience) the watering of the seed 
bed after the seeds are sown, but give the bed a good soaking 
through the rose before sowing the seeds. Then sow the seeds 
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1L TEACHER. 


By taking the precaution to give the trees a good syringing 
with an insecticide early in the month, you will probably keep 
away the aphides. Do not wait till these pests appear, but 
syringe beforehand. Many gardening “guides” advise “on 
the appearance of aphides, etc., syringe, etc.” But we have 
found by syringing early and frequently (especially in April and 
May) that these pests are conspicuous by their absence. “ Pre- 
vention is better than cure.” Should, however, any tip of a 
branch of any special favourite be badly infected, make up a 
strong solution of soft soap and quassia. Put this in a dish, 
and bend the infected part over carefully into the solution, and 
rub off the pests between your finger and thumb. 

For syringing of all kinds we can recommend the “ Abol ” 
syringe. It is well made, and has a patent drip preventer, 
which keeps the hands and cuffs dry. This is a great boon, 
especially if syringing a tall tree. The “‘ Abol” insecticide is 
also a safe, reliable wash, and is non-poisonous. 

—s general plot in a school garden should contain some 
“rose briers.”” These should have been dug out of a hedge 
(after permission has been obtained from the owner), and 
planted any time between November and February. 

Look over these briers carefully during May and June, and 


+, 
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A Lesson in Sprayine Fruit Trees with “ Axzo..”’ 


either in drills or broadcast, and cover lightly with fine sifted 
soil. The chances are, if you water after you sow the seed, you 
will possibly wash some of the soil from the seed, or wash the 
seed away; and on some soils the surface cakes into a hard 
surface. At any rate, try both methods, and note resuits for 
future operations. 

Herbaceous borders, if not already mulched with short manure, 
should be mulched at once. Last month we received over 
twenty varieties by post. We at once opened the box, and 
steeped the roots in water for about ten minutes. The different 
varieties were explained to the boys, and a label was affixed 
toeach. They had a collective lesson on the specimens received, 
and on perennials (plants that live year after year) in general. 
They were then planted, with their labels, and at once mulched. 
This mulching, besides feeding the plants, keeps the roots 
moist; and during a hot June or July the plants would other- 
wise wither and perhaps die, if they had not been so treated. 

Roses.—Keep a sharp lookout for mildew on the leaves and 
young growths. At the first appearance dust the leaves lightly 
with flowers of sulphur. 


rub off any growths not required for budding in the month of 
July. Leave, say, four shoots to each brier. We hope to go 
into this fully next month. 

Let the lads cut off one or two young shoots of roses not 
containing any blooms. Have them cut off with a heel (that 
is, a part of the old wood). Take a bottle of water for each, 
and hang the bottle up in a nice sunny window. Nearly fill 
the bottles with soft water, and put one or two pieces of charcoal 
in the water, and then place these cuttings or shoots in the 
water. With care these will form roots. Get the boys to do 
the same at home, and offer a small prize for the best-rooted 
cutting raised by these means, and brought to the school by 
the raiser. It is wonderful what interest they will take in a 
small matter like this, independent of the thought, reasoning, 
and judgment hereby developed. 

Any roses that were budded last year should be looked care- 
fully over. If not already done, they should at once have the 
young growths tied to a cane or stick, otherwise the growths are 
liable to be broken by the wind, or blown entirely away from the 
stem on which they were budded. 
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GLOUGH'S ‘soneseonerce COLLEGE. 


The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 











Students desiring the best possible advice and assistance in 
preparing for their Examinations should join Clough’s well- 
known and highly successful Classes. 











PRELIM. CERTIFICATE, CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 
CERTIFICATE, L.L.A., 
MATRICULATION, COMMERCIAL, 
A.C.P., PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
OXFORD LOCALS, AND GIVIL SERVICE. 


For Prospectus, Terms, Entry Forms, and full particulars of any of CLOUGH’S CLASSES, write at once to 
THE SECRETARY, CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


TREATISE “D” CONTAINS FULL INFORMATION ON CARDEN PESTS. 
A PRACTICAL HELP FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


eo Sy | ee 
\ Wd ) fy) NYON-POISONOUS 


KILLS Red Spider, Caterpillars, Mealy Bug, Green and Black Fly, 
:: t: American Blight, and Mildew on Roses and other plants. 


THE BEST AND SAFEST FOR GARDEN AND 
GREENHOUSE. DESTROYS THE PESTS AND 
ENSURES HEALTHY FOLIAGE. 



























Pint, 1/6; Quart, 2/6; Half-gallon, 4/-; Gallon, 7/6; 8-Gallon Drum, 18/-; 
5-Gallon Drum, 27/-; 10-Gallon Drum, 40/-. 
Treatise ‘‘ D’’ with full information on Garden Pests, gratis and post free. 
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AS RECOMMENDED BY THE NATIONAL 
ROSE SOCIETY, 
8/6, 10/6, 14/-, 14/6. Bend “A,” 1/6 extra. 


Of all NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS, and CHEMISTS. 





Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 82 Beltring, Paddock Wood, KENT. 
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Explain to the lads the importance of picking dead and faded 
blooms from the various plants. By so doing you stop the 
formation of seed, and greatly lengthen the time of blooming. 
For example, take violas and i By picking the blooms 
when ready, especially of the former, you will get blooms from 
April till October. As a general rule, once a plant begins to 
form seed, it gradually stops blooming. 

Always grow plenty of pansies and violas in the school garden, 
as they come in splendidly for the drawing and painting lesson 
for the children to copy. They are fairly easy to copy, and the 
colouring is not difficult. Seeds of violas and ies sown 
next month in a box or in the open should make fine plants 
ready for planting out in the autumn or early spring. From 
experience we found the seeds of violas and pansies, obtained 
from 8S. Pye, Garstang, Lancashire, gave grand results. Never 
sow common viola or pansy seed ; they are never satisfactory. 

Dahlias.—Although dahlias can be planted out in May, still 
the first week in June, after all fear of frosts is gone, is the best 
time. We know of no plant that ys for generous treatment 
like the dahlia. As we write we have just looked over two 
dozen plants potted up growing away in a cool greenhouse near 
the glass, ready for planting out the first opportunity after 
June 1. 





Gaxpen Pests iy a Cuack Box, witH siipine Grass Lip. 


If you possess a greenhouse—never mind how old it is— 
encourage your garden boys to visit it. It is wonderful how 
lads respond to an informal chat, and a bond of sympathy 
grows between teacher and taught. 

Grow a few plants of each variety of dahlia—say, three or 
six of each—in order to study the habits, growth, etc., of each. 


FRvIT. 


Newly planted trees need attention, for should the weather 
be hot and dry the uire watering; otherwise the ground 
will sometimes crack. Mulching, as advised, checks evapora- 
tion, and thereby keeps the roots moist; but give a soak - 
ing occasionally if necessary, even if the ground is mulched. 
Personally, I do not believe in letting any fruit tree or bush 
bear fruit during the first year after planting. It only weakens 
the tree. Rather encourage the formation of roots and growth 
of branches, and induce the tree to do this (rather than encourage 
the production of one or two fruits) for the first twelve nent 
at least. Should you have grafted any trees in the spring, now 
is the time to clear off the clay, etc. Also loosen the bands 


gradually. 

Strawberries need attention, especially in dry weather. After 
the flowers have “ set” give the plants a thorough good soaking 
with water, should the weather be dry. Explain to the lads 
how this swells the fruits. It is also a good plan to sprinkle 
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some artificial manure, such as Clay’s, round a few plants, and 
note whether it has an effect upon the growth by comparing 
the appearance of these plants with those not treated in this 
manner. 

If you require large specimen fruits, thin out the smaller ones 
at the end of the truss of fruit. 

Do not wait until the fruit is coloured before netting the 
berries, but net them in good time — in fact some net them as 
soon as the fruit is mae 

Raspberries should be thinned. This is seldom done, but it 
ig hy do so. 

ift any small late growths, and plant in a shady corner, or 
give them to the lads to take home and plant in their own 
gardens. If possible, induce each lad to have a garden of his 
own at home ; and from time to time give the lads any cuttings, 
runners, etc., that you may not want. 

Gooseberry Bushes.—The fruits should be thinned as soon as 
they are large enough to be used in tarts, pies, etc. Use judg- 
ment in this matter. Pick off every other one of the berries, 
and treat all branches in this manner. If the bushes are heavily 
laden, you might with advantage thin two, or even three times, 
leaving the rest to ripen. Keep a sharp lookout for the goose- 
berry caterpillars (so called). Very often they attack the 
bushes in June, and if not checked will clear off nearly all the 
leaves in a short time. The eggs are generally found on the 
under side of the leaves. We have found the “ Abol” sprayer 
most effective if used with the inverted nozzle (see photo). 
By using it you can easily spray the under part of the leaves. 
Do not use a poisonous insecticide (vide Answers to Corre- 
spondents in this issue). 

A Trees.—Thin the fruit, remembering that one or two 

‘imens on a branch are more profitable than a dozen 
undersized fruits not properly developed. Again, the strain 
on the branch is not so severe. Spraying should be performed 
this and next month should the apple mildew appear. This 
mildew gives the leaves a whitish appearance, ant wes the 
growth and development of the leaves. 

Currants also should be thinned. Before the currant aphides 
appear, which can generally be seen by the curling of the leaves, 
syringe with “ Abol.” The currant pests are generally found 
on the under side of the curled leaf. 

Pear Trees.—Thin fruit if required. Syringe to prevent scab 
attacking the trees. 

Cherry trees should be sprayed to keep down aphis and cherry 
slugworm. In fact a good spraying should always be given to 
cherry trees just as the fruit is forming, as well as in winter. 

Should the fruit fall before it is ripe, or should the fruit be 
misshapen, remember to give the trees thus affected a spraying 
with a strong insecticide twice during the winter months, as 
well as in spring. 

Plum trees should be syringed, and the fruit thinned. 

Any suckers growing up from the roots should be cut away. 

A Practical Lesson on Seed Sowing in June.—The teacher 
should tell the lads that they are going to have a lesson on 
sowing beet, which may be sown any time in May and the first 
week in June. 

First, give out a packet of seed for each plot. We use penny 
packets of “One and All.” These packets are of convenient 
size, and the seeds can be relied upon. Again, by having the 
seeds in small packets does away with the teacher having to 
divide the seed equally among the boys, as is the case when 
the seeds are purchased in large quantities, and very often the 
seed is wasted in the precess of dividing. Valuable time is 
saved, which may be expended in a more profitable manner, 
and no lad can say that he did not have his fair share of seed. 

Having given out the packets, proceed to read the directions. 
Those on the outside of the turnip-rooted beet read as follows: 
“ Sow in April or May in drills about twelve inches apart. Thin 
out the plants to six inches apart. This variety is especially 
suited for shallow soils and where long beet will not succeed.” 

Instead of the teacher reading out these directions himself, 
he may ask one or more of the lads to do so, or they may be 
read simultaneously. The teacher may add to the directions, 
explaining how turnip-rooted beet is ready for use much earlier 
than the fate varieties, and makes splendid summer salad, etc. 

Then measure the distance from the drill wherein the last 
sowing of seeds was made. This may be done with an ordinary 
two-foot rule or tape measure. 

We recommend that a piece of wood five feet in length be 
planed and marked off in feet and inches. It should be about 
twice the thickness of an ordinary lath, but about the same 
width. This will be found most useful for measuring various 
things in the garden. If time permits, one can be provided for 
each plot, and numbered with the same number as the plot and 
tools, and kept with the tools. Stretch the garden line across 
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GIRLS’ 


EDUCATION. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES 
Made by a British Firm. 








SEWING MACHINE 


Practical instruction in the duties of Homecraft—and more 
especially a thorough acquaintance with the use and 
care of the Sewing Machine—is regarded by the Board of 
Education (Circular 730) and by all the foremost Educationists 
of to-day as being essential to the successful education of 
School girls. Therefore, Teachers have only to decide which 
is the BEST MACHINE to instal in their Sewing Classes.” This 
is undoubtedly the 


SINGER 


for it is the one which the pupils will use after 
School days are over. This is instanced by the 
fact that more Singer Sewing Machines 





are made and sold every year than all 








other makes put together. 





EASY TO TEACH. EASY TO LEARN. 
EASY TO OPERATE. 


Special Terms offered in connection with 
Machines for Classroom use. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Lro. 


SHOPS IN EVERY CITY. 




















‘SWAN’ 


The TEACHERS’ PEN. 



















= 


Its system is simple and reliable, $ R 

the holder is comfortable to as am 

the hand, the nib is 14-ct. © cccmient 
best of all 


gold, tipped with iridium ; 
the pen starts to write 


Fountain Pens. 





immediately it touches 
the paper, and your YEARS OF 


favourite steel nib 
can be matched 
exactly in any 

“SWAN.” 


* HARD WORK. 





Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 


Prices from 10/6 upwards. 





S 
= Write for Catalogue— 


r> MABIE, TODD & 6O., 


79 & 80 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Branches ; 98 Cheapside, E.C. ; 95 Regent Street, W. ; 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER ; 10 Rue Neuve, 
BRUSSELS; Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de Opéra, PARIS; 
and at NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 











28 Years’ Trading! 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


(J. W. MORTON, Manager), 





18 & 19 Highbury Place, 
LONDON, N.; 
and 21 Argyle Crescent, 
PORTOBELLO, 
EDINBURGH. 


MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, etc., including 
over Thirty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and recom- 
mending our Instruments, of which we have specimens in every County 
of the British Isies. 

We pay carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and 
exchange free of cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

See our 45 Quinea Prize Medal Upright Iron Grand Piano for £21 cash, 
or thirty-six payments of 13s. 5d. per month. Quite new, rich, full tone, ani 
thoroughly durable. 





CYCLES, CAMERAS, & FURNITURE 


on special terms. 


Dr. MACNAMARA, M.A., M.P., writes: ‘‘ We are more than delighted 
with the Piano which you recently selected for and supplied to us. Any of 
my friends who need an instrument cannot possibly do better than place 
themselves entirely in your hands.” 

Sir J. H. YVOXALL, M.A., M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes: “ For 
the fourth time I have experienced, for myself or for relatives, the special 
value, wide selection, and expert advice which your clients gain. Each of the 
four Pianos has given perfect satisfaction.” 


Showrooms open daily. Write for our List, specifying the class preferred, 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 
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all the plots. The line should be of sufficient length to do this. 
If it is not, join two lines together. 

See that the irons to which the line is fastened are driven firmly 
into the ground, as boys often knock agzinst the line, either 
with their foot or tool, when working near it, and this causes 
confusion and loss of time. 

The teacher should then let the lads stand round him, while 
he takes his draw-hoe and makes the drill about three-quarters 
of an inch deep, with the corner of his hoe close to the line. 

Having made the drill, he opens the packet and sows the seeds. 
I do not recommend sowing beet seeds along the whole of the 
drill, but find it a better exercise for the boys (besides bein 
more economical with the seeds) if three or four seeds are dened 
into the drill at a distance of, say, ten inches apart. Carefully 
cover with fine soil, and explain to the lads that when the young 
seeds have grown about one inch above the soil they should be 
thinned, leaving the largest plant out of the three or four in the 

oup. 
washes the lads to ask any questions as you proceed. 

The teacher having shown the lads how to sow the beet seeds, 
he should tell the lads to take their seeds, hoe, and labels, and 
go to their own plots, and sow their seeds in a similar way as 
he has shown them. 

The labels should have been written or printed in school. 

We find the following an excellent method. After deciding 
what crops are to be grown on the plots, let each lad make a 
drawing of his plot to scale, and mark thereon the crops decided 
ean, Ghtenate apart, etc. Also to print or write all the labels 
during a writing lesson, before the rush of seed-sowing begins. 
When the labels are finished they should be tied up in bundles, 
one bundle for each plot. This method induces the boys to 
try to print their labels the best, and encourages the spirit of 
emulation among them. 

Garden Pests.—We hope to touch on these in the July issue. 
In the meantime we would advise keeping the old empty chalk 
boxes, and having ——- of glass fitted in the place of the lid, 
so that it slides in and out easily. Also have a few holes made in 
the top with a hot knitting needle. Let the boys take these 
with them to their plots, and keep any pests in these boxes for 
instructions, etc. (See illustration.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. F. 8.—First make application to your school managers, 
and submit your proposed scheme to them. They will then 
apply to the County Education Committee, who will provide 
tools, seeds, ete. Let me know result. 

Vorzs ror Women.—See note in answer to 
“Lady Teacher ” in the May number of the Practi 

M. H.—Why not? By all means apply. 

CerttricaTe.—An examinetion is eld yearly by the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W., in 
Cottage and Allotment Gardening. Write to the Secretary. 
The last examination was held on Wednesday, April 27, 1910. 

Ross.—Try the “ Abol” syringe. It is the best I know, as 
it has a drip preventer. 

Serayrse Froir.—No. Do not run the risk of using a 
poisonous insecticide for spraying gooseberry bushes or fruit 
trees, especially if the fruit is of a good size, or likely to be 
picked shortly after the spraying has taken place. There are 
several good non-poisonous insecticides on the market. The 
“ Abol” people of Paddock Wood, Kent, will supply all you want 
if you write direct to them, mentioning the Practical Teacher. 

Nesprvuy, In Dovst, and Cornwatt kindly refer to the 
April issue of the Practical Teacher. 

Ipea.--What you suggest is excellent. Try it with the lads, 
and let me know result at the end of the season. 

Sussor..—Certeinly, drain the lend later on. 

Practicat.—I have touched on this briefly, and am hoping to 
illustrate this by a photo. 

Puzziep.—Sorry I did not answer your question last month. 
Postpone the operation until November, and write me then. 

Wooptanp.—Take in a good paper on the subject, such as 
Amateur Gardening. Glad you like the notes. 


uestion by 
Teacher. 


How to Tell Stories to Children. By Sara Core Bryant. (George 
Harrap and Co.) 

Here is a volume for which our readers who teach infants 
and young children have long looked for, and always in vain. 
It contains several chapters on the art of story-telling, packed 
full of helpfulness; and a splendid selection of stories, new and 
old, set down as nearly as possible in the manner in which 
they ought to be told. The volume concludes with a somewhat 
incom lete list of story-books from which fresh stores of material 
for the story hour can be drawn. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Beautiful England. (Blackie and Son, Lid.) 


This is a new series of artistic colour books of the ample 
size known to the initiated as “ foolscap quarto,” each dealing 
with one of the famous beauty spots of England. They are 
not guidebooks, nor are taey intended for the open air. They 
will serve either to direct the buyer to a holiday district, or 
to remind him of pleasant hours spent in making himself ac- 
quainted with its beauties. The coloured illustrations are 
splendidly produced, the type is large and beautiful, the writers 
are men like A. G. Bradley, and the general appearance of the 
books leaves nothing to be desired in point of tastefulness. 


Pictures for Schools. (F. Hanjstaengl.) 


The adornment of the school wall is now a matter of taste and 
thoughtfulness, and Mr. Hanfstaengl’s new Classified Catalogue 
of pictures comes out at the psychological moment. It is a 
handsome production, carefully designed to help teachers, man- 
agers, and members of education committees in their choice of 
suitable school subjects. The pictures are conveniently arranged 
under suitable headings—geographical, ethnological, zoological, 
botanical, scriptural, mythological, historical, and literary— 
while all teachers will find the portraits of great men of special 
interest. Mr. Hanfstaengl recognises the fact that the teacher 
cannot choose pictures from the titles given them by the painters 
themselves, and has taken pains to give explanatory notes where 
any doubt might arise, besides providing no less than two 
hundred and fifty small but adequate reproductions of some 
of the most interesting subjects in the catalogue. Full par- 
ticulars of style, mounting, and framing are given, and we 
strongly recommend all our readers who are concerned in the 
adornment of the school walls, or the replenishing of the school 
portfolio, to apply to Mr. Hanfstaeng! (Pall Mall, S.W.) for a 
copy of his new School Catalogue. 


Schools of Painting. By Mary Innes. 


Many of our school books are now illustrated with repro- 
ductions of famous pictures, while autotypes and engravings 
are in great demand for the adornment of the school walls. 
Now, there is much in each of these great pictures which is 
only apparent to the seeing eye, and most teachers need a guide 
to the meaning and significance of a masterpiece of art. We have 
often been asked to name a volume which provides sucb guid- 
ance, and have been at a loss to give a satisfactory answer. 
We therefore extend a hearty welcome to this book, which gives, 
in a pleasant, readable manner, just the information which 
will be appreciated by the reader who is not a professional or 
even an amateur art critic. The authoress begins by detailing 
those legends of the Virgin Mary and the saints which find 
expression in medieval Christian art, and then gives a chapter 
on each of the great leaders of the*schools of art down to the 
time of Lawrence and Hoppner. The book concludes with an 
excellent chapter on English landscape painters. There are 
seventy-six illustrations, most of them being subjects often 
found on the school wall, and all are excellently reproduced. 


(Methuen and Co.) 


Educational Handicraft. By T. W. Berry. (Blackie and Son.) 


Mr. Berry’s practical little handbook is quite to our taste, 
and distinctly in the movement. He takes the broad view of 
his subject, and does not regard it as a mere branch of the 
overloaded curriculum. Constructive work is a method rather 
than a mere division of school work, and this fact is duly em- 
phasised in the volume before us. As we might expect from 
an author who is also an educational administrator, that portion 
of the book dealing with the teacher and his methods is full 
of hints for those who wish to know how the education authority 
views the imminent changes in school staffing and organisation, 
and all wide-awake teachers are naturaliy keenly interested in 
this professional side of the matter. The middle portion of 
the book gives useful specimen schemes for teachers’ use, with 
estimates of cost of materials. The various kinds of handwork 
are then dealt with, including handicraft for girls. Correlation 
receives adequate and sensible treatment, and the book concludes 
with a summary of information on the various teachers’ diplomas 
in handicraft, followed by examination questions and a useful 
bibliography of the subject. It is epueuel to find in professional 
hendibeela such a large amount of sensible, practical guidance 
as Mr. Berry bas packed into the hundred :ages of this volume, 
the price of which is only eighteenpence. The book is illustrated 
with examples of actual work done by school pupils. 
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ee “puauications iw MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


Mr. H. S: HALL’S NEW BOOK. 
A School Algebra. Part lI. By H. 8. Hatt, M.A. With or without Answers. 2s. 6d. 


The Child ren’s Shakespeare. Beautifully Illustrated. Scenes from the Plays, with Intro- 
ductory Readings from Charles and Mary Lamb, Notes and Composition Exercises. Merchant of Venice, King 
Lear (ready). As You Like It, The Tempest, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Macbeth (shortly). Sewed, 4d. 
each; Limp Cloth, Sd. each. 








Lessons in English Composition, Oral and Written, for 
Elementary Schools. By J. C. Nxsrietp. Book I., Stages 1 and 2, Sewed 4d.3 Cloth, 5d. Book IL., 
Stages 3 and 4, Sewed, Sd; Cloth, 6d. Book III., Stages 5, 6, and 7, Sewed, 6d.; Cloth, 7d. 








Exposition and illustration in Teaching. By Professor Joux Avams, 
M.A., B.Sc. 5S. 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ A brilliant book, which is very pleasant to read and most profitable to perpend, mark, and digest.” 





TTP . ” - ; : 
Narrative Geo raph Readers. By Grorce F. Boswortn, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
y , 
Book I., 1.5; Book IT., 18, 
THE SCHOOLM ASTER,—“ An admirable feature is the account given of child-life in different countries. The two books are pleasantly written, 
adequately illustrated, and well printed. They will give the beginner in geography an excellent idea of the world in which he lives, and so will form a 
useful introduction to a serious study of geography.” 








FIRST BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


A First Book of Physics. By L. Lownps, B.Sc. (Lond.), Head of Physics Department, 8.W, 
Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


A First Book of Botany. By Etizanera Hearry, A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
A First Book of Physical Geography. _ By w. Mactray Carey, M.A., B.Sc. 


Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 












































NATURE STUDY. ) 
’ | 
The R.V. Regd. BADDELEY’S GUIDES. 
RAY STAND 
FLOWER & SP & The Best Guides fer the Pedestrian, 
Designed by an Motorist, or Cyclist. | 
Art Master 
and With Coloured Maps, Index Maps, Plans, Hotels, 
Al recommended by Tours, Ete. 
H. M. Inspectors. Bound in limp red cloth. 
Used Baddeley’s Guide to Scotland, PartI. . . 6/6 net. 
in thousands Baddeley’s Guide to Scotland, Part II.. . 3/6 net. | 
B)) of Schools. Baddeley’s Guide to Scotland, Part III. . 4 net. | 
A a ‘ ; \ Baddeley’s Guide to Orkney and Shetland . 1/6 net. | 
Wy, The a. = iN WH AZ? Baddeley’s Guide to Ireland, PartI. . . 4/- net. 
l ear es a \ NW (Koerige> Baddeley's Guide to Ireland, Part II. . . 5)/- net. 
oe SAUL yr Ps SD ATRA Baddeley’s Guide te the English Lake District 5/- net. | 
| sloping surface. Lari hin f yx REY ; 
ah . ope waa Baddeley’s Guide to Yorkshire, Part I. . 26 net, | 
— ' yen . eye < on Baddeley’s Guide to Yorkshire, Part II. . 3/- net. 
\| oe fete } ‘ Baddeley’s Guide to the Peak District of 
i pepgpt gr <E . Derbyshire . . - . + + + + 8» net. : 
ani Utell eh | SZ Baddeley’s Guide to North Wales, Part I. . 3/- net. 
’ alter the view. { = Baddeley’s Guide te North Wales, Part II. 2/6 net. 
‘ | [he Seok wee be A *\\\ ree! Baddeley’s Guide to South Wales . . . 36 net. | 
; ae otter “eX f Baddeley’s Guide to the Eastern Counties . 3/6 net. | 
water or test- << nee Sf Baddeley’s Guide to Surrey and Sussex . 36 net, | 
tube placed in Jf Baddeley’s Guide to Isle of Wight . . . 26 net. 
; lower ring. ei > all Baddeley’s Guide to North Devon, Etc.. . 3/6 net. 
The Holder taid flat for convenience of packing, Baddeley’s Guide to South Devon, Etc.. . 4/- net. 
and in use. Baddeley’s Guide to Bath and Bristol . . 5/- net. 
*,* Specimen post free on receipt of 2d. in stamps. ree 7 ie a | 
In boxes of one dozen, at 1s. 6d., from principal Educational THOMAS NELSON & SONS, | 
Supply Stores, or post free from || LONDON, EDINBURGH, LEEDS, DUBLIN, & NEW YORK. ) 
H. R. HARVEY, 7 Overdale Road, DERBY. - 
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and speak out, as the political orator would 





say, “ with no uncertain voice.” 
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In Second String we have a study of modern 
life in town and country in Anthony Hope’s 
best manner, perhaps a little more frankly 
sententious than of old, but full of the quali- 
ties which have given this writer a foremost 
place among the novelists of our time. The 
author obviously tilts at social snobbery, like 
Thackeray of old; but cleverly manages to 
leave the final verdict to the discriminating 
reader’s judgment, which the great Victorian 
did not always do. The breaking up of the 
popular idol, Harry Belfield, and the sure and 
steady advance in estimation and social posi- 
tion of Andy Hayes, are well traced, forming 
together the central theme of the story. The 
women are as real and convincing as Dolly 
herself; and, to put the matter bluntly, you 
can tell one from the other. The music-hall 
artiste, known throughout the story as “ The 
Nun,” is a rare compound of personal charm 
and intellectual detachment; and is, to my 
mind, the real heroine of this entrancing 
tale, of which the unusual length is one of 
its best recommendations. 

When an “outfitter” finds pleasure and 
food for the soul in the contemplation of a 
mere sunset, we may look for trouble, and 
in The History of Mr. Polly we find the quiet 
tragedy skilfully unfolded by the author of 
Kipps. Possibly no writer of our day under- 
stands the “ outfitting’ class better than Mr. 
Wells, nor can so generously give it credit for 
all its qualities, latent and obvious. The 
description of Mr. Polly’s courtship is an 
excellent bit of realism, while the chapter 
headed “Romance” is no less appealing as 
a presentation of idealism. Thoughtful readers 
of this book will gather incidentally many 
illuminating ideas in education from the first 

ortion of this volume. Mr. Wells is nothing 





4 Ye Seer apeae 5.~ 1h pee eee if he is not revolutionary. For example :— 





preety ) “The boy ‘took in’ irregularly, but thorougbly, 





FRONTISPIECE OF ‘*SEcOoND Srkina.” 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
HE maker of the home library owes a great debt 
to Messrs. Nelson. The firm’s sevenpenny novels 
are known and appreciated wherever good reading 
matter in pleasant outward form constitutes one of the 
real pleasures of existence. I have also met with many 
bookcases brave in the blue and gold of the same firm’s 
Shilling Library, which has brought the best books of 
travel, biography, and fine literature within the reach 
of very slender purses. And now we are to be regaled 
with brand new fiction, presented in the form familiar 
in the best six-shilling novels, at two shillings per volume. 
I have three of the new novels before me as I write. 
Outwardly they are as near perfection as possible; 
while the authors are Anthony Hope, H. G. Wells, 
and J. C. Snaith, names which speak for themselves, 





one of those inspiring weeklies that dull people 

used to call ‘penny dreadfuls’—admirable weeklies, 

crammed with imagination, that the cheap boys’ 
‘comics ’ of to-day have supiueed” 


And he speaks of “ the valley of the shadow of educa- 
tion.”” How well we know it ! 

Mr. J. C. Snaith’s Fortune is a rollicking, romantic 
medieval story, full of fighting and intrigue, sword- 
play, and pulling of heartstrings—an excellent com- 
pound of the elements which together make us young 
again, and ready to “take the road.” The scene of 
the story is in Spain, but a certain “ mad Englishman,” 
a gigantic soldier of fortune, looms so large in the nar- 
rative that he seems to colour even the scenery with the 
power of his personality. 

If Messrs. Kelson continue as they have begun, their 
two shilling novels will become as famous as the inimi- 
table “ sevenpennies.”’ 

One of the most recent of these little red books which 
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A Silken Touch a; 
Light as a Butterfly. 


Nothing too good can be said 
about the quality of the 
“Koh-I-Noor.” It is known the 
world over as the best pencil 
masse. Try the “ Koh-Il-Noor” 
| —you will be delighted with 
its silken touch and its remark- 
able durability. In 17 degrees. 
* Koh-I-Noor” Pencils are 4d. each; 
3/6 per dozen. Of Stationers every- 
where. List free from L. & ©. Hanpr- 
muta, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
(Paris, Vienna, Milan, Dresden, 
Brussels, New York.) 

L. & ©. Harpructs provide a number of 
Pencils, Rubber Bands, and other specialities 
for use in the School. Send for Catalogue 
containing illustrations and full particulars. 
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EARTH-KNOWLEDGE 


as a great Educationist has said, is an indispensable 
part of a liberal Education. In PHILIPS’ MODEL 
GEOGRAPHY jou have for 5d. a Series attractively 
written, well illustrated with Maps and Views, clearly 
printed, strongly sewn. 


Book I., ‘*Qutlines,"’ is a handy and simple 
summary of Harth-knowledge. The rest are regional, 
and Book VIII. is ** The British Empire.” 


N.B.—PHILIPS’ MODEL ATLAS (6d.) is an 
excellent companion to this Series, with the ‘“ Model” 
Relief Maps opposite Maps politically coloured. There 
are County Editions of this with County Relief and 
Political Maps. 





Write for details: mention ‘‘ The Practical Teacher.” 


CEORCE PHILIP & SON, LTD, 


Fleet Street, E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 
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LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 




















Established 1854. BY LETTER 
of Second-hand School, Classical, 
‘ RECEIVE Mechanical, Elementary, and Ad- 
104 Charing Cross Road, IMMEDIATE vanced Scientific Books at about 
ATTENTION. HALF PUBLISHED PRICE. 
LONDON, W.C. Mathematical, Theological, and 
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Foreign Books. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 








FROM SCHOOL TO 
COUNTING - HOUSE. 


An explanation of the Elementary Principles of 
Double-Entry Bookkeeping. 


By W. D. CALLAWAY. 


159 pages. Cloth. Price 1s. net. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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has pleased me greatly is Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s 
Grey Knight. The middle-aged lover is having a good 
time just now. Possibly he has received scant justice in 
the past, and deserves more consideration and sympathy 
than he usually gets when he renews his youth under 
the spell of the juvenile god. The conjunction of gray 
hairs and passion is distinctly heartening, and we may 
even vet meet with a hero who has no hair at all. 


~~ Pete 


A USEFUL LITERARY AID.* 


Att students, and, indeed, all lovers of English literature, 
should know this volume. The work consists of two parts, 
the first including in an alphabetical arrangement deceased 
authors, and the second, living writers of note. With regard to 
the first section, the information given is biographical, biblio- 
graphical, and also in the great majority of cases, critical and 
expository. Thus, Mr. Cousin has proved himself very much 
more than a compiler, providing us in the case of the more im- 
portant writers, ides the main facts of their lives and the 
dates of their publications, with really helpful notes anent, to 
quote from his modest preface, “ the relative place which they 
hold and the leading features of their work.” 

On testing the book at representative names, we find that the 
amount of information given is in proportion to the tness 
or otherwise of the author. For —— under os espeare, 
a rs first nearly five of well-condensed bi hical 
and critical stalheik Seshedion a chronological table iia stee 
arranged in four periods. Then follows a short summary of the 
whole previous information, and finally, we are favoured with a 
valuable biographical note, setting out the various editions of 
his works, and the outstanding biographical and critical studies 
which have been produced. A like practice has been observed 
with regard to such names as Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Dickens, Thackeray, and generally, to 
the outstanding figures in all departments of literature. The 
notes on lesser men are necessarily shorter, and therefore do 
not require the summary; but in almost every case the useful 
feature of the bibliographical note has been retained. These 
notes are in the main fairly full and correct, but we were sur- 
prised to see no mention of Skeat’s Student’s Chaucer, and 
also to find that in the note relating to Mr. William Watson 
the two-volume edition of his poems published in 1905 is omitted, 
while mention is made of his latest book, New Poems (1909). 
This is unfortunate, as the edition in question is the most com- 
plete, and was specially sanctioned by the author. 

Shortly after seeing Mr. Cousin’s book, we had occasion to 
refer to Nicholas Udall in connection with the first English 
comedy, Ralph Roister Doister, and found that the note devoted 
to that author gave just the information required. That being 
so, and desiring further information about the development of 
our drama, we next looked for a similar note on Sackville, only 
to find, however. that that author had not been noticed. Of 
course we are quite eware that in a compilation of this size the 
line must be drawn somewhere; but it seems a pity in this instance, 
where the inclusion of the missing note would have supplied a 
link necessary to the student inquiring after the evolution of a 
literary type, that Sackville should not appear. There are other 
omissions which strike one as inconsistent in view of certain 
comparable inclusions. For instance, amongst theologians we 
have Bishop Lightfoot, but not Bishop Westcott; Dean Farrar, 
but not Dr. Momerie. These, perhaps, are not of vital impor- 
tance; but we were disappointed to find that the poet, Francis 
Thompson, had been passed over, particularly when a no greater 
artist, John Davidson, and a very much inferior one, Joseph 
Skipsey, had been included. The author of the wanderfel 
Hound of Heaven, not to mention his critical prose, certainly 
seems to suffer an injustice here. 

However, these are all merely minor blemishes, for which Mr. 
- Cousin has no doubt good reasons of his own, and which do not 
detract from the value of a book which we consider unique as a 
work of reference. The general reader will find in it a mine of 
information, which is given in an interesting way. The author 
has a happy style of conveying impressions in a forcible and 
succinct manner. Thus of Mr. Gladstone we read: “ His char- 
acter was a singularly complex one, and his intellect possessed 
a plasticity which made it possible to say of him that he never 
was anything, but was always becoming something.” This 


* A Short Biographical Dictionary of English Literature By John W. 
Cousin. 1910. Everyman's Library. 1s. net, cloth; 2s. net, leather Dent 














appeared to us particularly apt; but, indeed, it is only one of 
many similar good things awaiting the reader of this pleasing 
volume. It is, above all, to the systematic student of English 
literature that the book, once introduced, will become indis- 
pensable. To those who have gone over the ground historically, 
its value in the way of suggesting former reading cannot well be 
estimated, while those preparing for examinations will find in it 
a splendid tool for revision and memorising purposes. 

Altogether, knowing as we do former attempts in the same 
line, we commend Mr. Cousin’s compilation whole-heartedly as 
the handiest and most up-to-date book of its kind, and we feel 
sure that as it becomes known he will gain the gratitude of a 
large and increasing number.of readers. 

Finally, as to format, it is unnecessary to praise a volume 
bearing the imprint of J. M. Dent and Sons, and belonging to 
“* Everyman’s Library.” 


Swot Pete 
A TEACHER'S GUIDE. 


One turns with relief and pleasurable anticipation to 
a book on school method by Professor Adams,* assured 
of common sense, allied with sound knowledge, as well 
as insight and sympathy, accompanied by a pleasant 
humour that makes even formal Child Study accept- 
able. If it were for nothing else, we thank the dis- 
tinguished author for these words :— 


“Teachers are beginning to realise, what pupils have realised 
some time ago, that it is possible to carry the method of corre- 
lation to such an extent as to exhaust all possible interest in 
certain matters. 

“The heuristic metbod, in its healthier forms, is nothing more 
than a system of Anticipatory Illustration inevitably Seline to 
a conclusion that alre exists in the teacher’s mind. It isa 
caricature of the msthed to describe it as a process of placing 
the pupils in the position of the original discoverer of a 
certain truth, and keeping them there till they discover it for 
themselves. We cannot put pupils in the position of the original 
discoverer. We can turn them loose in an orchard and let them 
watch the apples falling, but it would be difficult to say 
how much time we sbould give them before we come back to 
find them in possession of the theory of gravitation.” 


We need scarcely say, however, that the volume is 
no fortuitous collection of educational tit-bits. It is 
a carefully reasoned statement on the fundamental 
matters which concern the art of teaching; and if all 
the schools in the land were given a holiday until every 
teacher had read every word of the book, educational 
work would then be resumed in a different spirit, to 
the lasting advantage of the nation—for by our pre- 
judices and wooden method and manner we waste nine- 
tenths of our time. 

There is a bracing mental effect even in the careful 
ordering of the matter of this volume. Here we have 
the subject laid down “line upon line, precept upon 
precept,” with frequent pauses to take breath and 
review the ground which has been covered. The art of 
exposition is a thing of beauty in the hands of a master, 
and if it were studied more carefully our churches 
would be overcrowded, and there would be no more 
“ creeping like snail unwillingly to school.” But there, 
we muddle through somehow, with a dim, nebulous 
idea that the man who knows his subject can teach it ! 
Our illustrations, too, are haphazard to the last degree ; 
yet, as Professor Adams shows here with the utmost 
clearness, it is the easiest matter in the world to make 
what ought to be a help into a positive hindrance. 
But our readers are urged to obtain the book itself, 
and to revivify the daily work in the light of its pre- 
cepts. 

* Exnesition and Iilustration in Teaching. By Professor John Adams, 
M.A., Bsc. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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SCARBOROUGH 
SUMMER COURSE 








Municipal Secondary School. 
July 25th to August 20th, 1910. 
Principal - - Mr. J. TIPPING. 








All Handwork Subjects. 
Preparation for All Exams. 
Staff of Twenty Experts. 








EXCELLENT 
HOSTEL ACCOMMODATION 








Send for Illustrated Prospectus to the Secretary— 
J. SPITTLE, F.E.1.S., 21 Fitzwilliam 
Street, West, HUDDERSFIELD. 














THE TEACHERS’ CUILD OF CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
HOLIDAY COURSES, 


I9I0. 


In FRENCH, at HONFLEUR. 
In GERMAN, at NEUWIED and LUBECK. 
In SPANISH, at SANTANDER. 








Students assemble in all — in the first week of August. 

The Handbook, ready May 1, at the Offices of the Guild, 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C., will give exact dates and all 
particulars. 

The Courses last for three full weeks. 


AMBLESIDE HOLIDAY COURSE. 


(ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.) 








JULY 4th to AUGUST 28th, 1910. 
WOOD AND METAL WORK (City Guilds). 
EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK SCHEMES. SLOYD. REPOUSSE. 
ENAMELLING AND ELEMENTARY JEWELLERY-MAKING. 
CARVING. MODELLING. DESIGN. CUT & EMBOSSED LEATHER. 
ART NEEDLEWORK. BRUSH AND BLACKBOARD DRAWING. 
CARDBOARD, PAPER, AND COLOUR WORK. 
PRIMARY DRAWING. KINDERGARTEN. NATURE STUDY. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. LACE MAKING. PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
AND A SPECIAL AND COMPLETE COURSE OF HAND AND EYE 
TRAINING FROM INFANTS’ ROOM TO STANDARD VI. 
RECOGNISED CERTIFICATES. OBTAINABLE. 
“HOSTEL” AND PRIVATE ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED. 
Particulars upon application. 

JOSEPH PHILLIPS, Director, Rothay Holme, AMBLESIDE, 





POPULAR FRENCH BOOKS. 


FREWCH PRONUNCIATION MADE EASY. 


By M. H. HEBERT. Fourth Edition. 


Containing the Vowel Sounds, the Consonants, Accents and Signs, the Nasal, 
Division of W ords into Sy lables, Quantity, Rules on Proper Nouns, Reading Ex- 
ercises with Interlined Phonetic Pronunciation, Key to the Reading Exercises. 

“ Very serviceable to learners that are not within reach of the living French voice.”— 
Educational Times. 





Crown 8vo. Green cloth, limp, 1s. 


FRENCH VERBS AT A GLANCE. 


By MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN.  Eighty-ninth Edition. 


A Summary, exhibiting the best System of Conjugation by which the forms of 
any French V erb may be ascertained, with numerous Practical Illustrations of 
their Idiomatic Construction, Copious Notes, and a List of the principal Verbs. 

Demy 8vo. Wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Sold by all Booksellers. | Write for ‘‘A’’ Catalogue. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 
51 Old Bailey, E.C. 











“* ALLIANCE FRANGAISE.’’ 


FRENGH HOLIDAY GOURSES 


BY THE SEASIDE. 
At VILLERVILLE, near TROUVILLE (Normandy), August 1910— 
12th Year. 
Phonetics taught by Symbols. General Preparation. 
Class for the London B.A., 1910. 
Syllabus post free on application to 
Prof. L. BASCAN, Rambouillet. 


FREE CHURCH TOURING CUILD. 


11} GUINEA OBER AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY TOUR. 
3 days in Cologne, 2 days in Munich, 4 days in Ober Ammergau and a 
Ticket for the Passion Play, with Second-class Return Ticket for 
independent return. 


£7, =. 6d. SIXTEEN DAY TOURS TO VEVEY MONTREUX. 


Tours to Lucerne, Grindelwald, Chamonix, Zermatt. No Extras. 
SPECIAL TOUR TO CANADA AND UNITED STATES. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet and full particulars. 
SECRETARY, FREE CHURCH TOURING GUILD, 

43 Memorial Hall, LONDON, E.C. 








NELSON’S NEW NOVELS, cvots, 2/-ner. 





NEW VOLUME READY JUNE st. 


DAISY’S AUNT. 


By E. F. Benson. 





On Sale at all Booksellers and Booksialls. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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